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Battling  far  the  Beers. 


BY  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FRED  FEARNOT  AND  TERRY  OLCOTT  GO  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 


On  leaving  Manila,  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott 
sailed  to  Hong  Kong,  a  British  port  in  China.  Their  in¬ 
tention  was  to  return  direct  to  the  United  States,  but  on 
reaching  Hong  Kong  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
there  several  prominent  officials  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  Fred’s  father,  Judge  Fearnot,  of  New  York,  and 
also  a  prominent  member  of  the  English  nobility  whose 
acquaintance  they  had  made  in  London.  What  pleased 
them  still  more  was  the  presence  in  the  city  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  who  had  known  Fred  several  years  and  who  in¬ 
troduced  them  to  a  number  of  other  prominent  people, 
among  whom  was  a  rich  American  who  had  large  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  the  city.  His  name  was  Norton. 

“1  know  your  father  well,  P’earnot,”  said  Norton.  “At 
i,u<  time  be  attended  to  some  legal  business  for  me  for 
which  I  pa  id  dearly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  got  more  than 


the  worth  of  my  money.  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
away  out  here  in  this  part  of  the  world?” 

“We  are  trying  to  get  back  to  America,”  answered  Fred. 
“We’ve  been  out  at  Manila,  and,  finding  things  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  there,  decided  to  leave.  We  found  that  the  quick¬ 
est  way  was  to  take  an  English  steamer  for  Hong  Kong, 
and  return  by  the  way  of  Europe.” 

“Disgusted  with  the  Philippines,  eh?” 

“Yes.  There  are  a  good  many  other  Americans  out 
there  disgusted  too.  It’s  about  the  strangest  war,  probably, 
of  the  century.  Our  soldiers  could  lick  them  easily  if  the}r,d 
stand  up  and  fight,  but  they  won’t  do  it.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  trouble!  They  can  keep  up  the  war  in¬ 
definitely.  They  can  take  a  pocketful  of  rice  and  live  on  it 
a  week,  slip  about  through  the  thickets  like  rabbits,  fire  a 
shot  here  and  there,  just  to  keep  up  the  excitement,  and 
force  the  American  soldiers  to  be  all  the  time  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  an  attack.  It’s  a  species  of  warfare  that  wears  out 
the  modern  soldier  in  the  course  of  time.” 
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“ThAt’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “There’s  more  ammunition 
wasted  shooting  at  those  fellows  than  is  burned  by  any 
othgr  soldiers  in  the  world.  They  fire  at  you  from  the 
thicket,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  shoot  into  the  thicket  with¬ 
out  seeing  them,  and  take  the  chances  of  hitting.  1  don  t 
like  that  kind  of  warfare.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Philippines,  anyway?” 
Norton  asked. 

“It’s  like  any  other  tropical  country,  1  guess,  a  rich  soil 
and  a  rank  growth,  with  the  sun  hot  enough  even  in  the 
winter  to  roast  a  man  if  he  stands  long  unprotected  from 
its  rays.  I  think,  though,  that  if  the  war  ceases  great 
fortunes  can  be  made  there  by  enterprising  Americans  on 
hemp,  sugar  and  tobacco,  for  the  soil  is  rich  and  labor 
cheap.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  all  the  sunshine  you  want  for 
nothing,  and  after  that  a  regular  Noah’s  flood  every  day 
for  three  months.  I’d  rather  do  without  a  fortune  than 
make  it  a  country  like  that.” 

“Well,  if  it’s  a  fortune  you  fellows  want  to  make,”  said 
Norton,  “you  want  to  go  out  to  South  Africa.  There  are 
diamond  and  gold  mines  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
climate  is  salubrious.  I’m  thinking  of  going  out  there 
myself.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “they’re  starting  in  for  a  fight  out 
there,  too.” 
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“Oh,  yes,  that’s  the  reason  I'm  going  there.” 

“What?  You  want  to  turn  soldier?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  no.  The  Boers’  war  against  England  will  make 
diamonds  cheap  in  the  Transvaal,  but  double  their  price  in 
Europe  and  America.” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  the  Boers  will  confiscate  the  mining  property, 
and  ownership  will  become  so  uncertain  that  valuable 
property  can  be  obtained  at  one-tenth  its  value.  Diamonds 
can  be  bought  from  Boer  soldiers,  who  plunder  the  mines 
and  know  nothing  about  their  value.  Some  of  them  would 
hardly  pick  them  up  from  the  ground.  I  tell  you  it’s  a 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  I  am  really  thinking  seriously  of 
going  out  there,  and  if  you  boys  have  got  any  money  with 
you,  I'd  advise  you  to  go  along  too.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  looking  around  at  his  chum, 
“what  do  you  think  of  it?” 

“Well,  as  we  are  pretty  near  there  already,  if  we  count 
the  distance  from  America,  we  may  as  well  go,”  said  Terry, 
“but  from  all  I  hear  about  those  Boers,  they  are  mighty  bad 
people  to  fool  with.” 

“We  don  t  want  to  fool  with  them,”  said  Norton.  “I 
can  get  letters  of  introduction  from  a  man  here  who  has 
long  been  one  of-  President  Kruger’s  confidential  friends 
and  advisers,  and  as  we  are  Americans,  we  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  welcomed,  although  the  average  Afrikander  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  everybody  who  speaks  English.” 

“How  can  we  get  there  from  here?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  that  s  easy.  ^  ou  can  take  a  steamer  for  Cape 
Town,  which  I  think  strikes  all  the  ports  along  the  coast 
from  Delagoa  Bay  down.  If  we  can  strike  the  latter  place, 
we  can  reach  there  all  the  quicker,  by  taking  the  train  di¬ 
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rect  to  Johannesburg.  Do  you  really  care  to  make  the 
trip?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “now  that  we  are  out  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  we  may  just  as  well  take  it  in  as  not.  Wre  made 
a  trip  around  the  world  once,  and  struck  Hong  Kong,  but 
as  we  were  trying  to  make  a  record,  we  didn’t  stop  here 
over  one  day.  The  only  thing  I  can  see  that  is  objectionable 
about  the  trip  is  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Boer  lan¬ 
guage.” 

“You  can  speak  German,  can’t  you?”  Norton  asked. 

“Yes,  but  those  fellows  out  there  are  not  Germans,  they 
are  Dutch,  and  have  been  in  Africa  so  long  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  natives’  to  such  an  extent 
an  outsider  would  soon  get  his  jaws  dislocated  in  trying  to 
tackle  it.”  Norton  laughed  and  remarked  that  he  would 
take  his  chances  on  that,  but  at  the  same  time  would  em¬ 
ploy  an  interpreter. 

“The  most  important  thing  to  do,”  he  added,  “is  to  get 
in  with  the  authorities.  We  would  be  considered  Outland- 
ers,  or,  as  they  say  over  there,  Uitlanders,  and  hence  would 
be  watched,  spied  upon,  if  not  arrested,  hence  we  must  go 
prepared  with  letters  that  will  help  us  gain  their  confidence, 
and  thus  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  freedom  to  enable 
us  to  do  business.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  Fred,  “that  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  we’d  have  to  satisfy  them  of  our  loyalty  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  them  out  in  their  fight.” 

“Well,  we  can  do  that,’?  said  Norton,  “and  I  guess,  too, 
without  actually  joining  their  army  as  regular  soldiers. 
That  is  something  I  won’t  do.  I  wasn’t  built  for  a  soldier, 
and  have  never  had  any  desire  to  have  any  bullets  projected 
into  me.” 

Later  in  the  day,  in  conversing  with  the  American 
officer,  a  man  who  held  a  very  high  position  in  American 
military  circles,  Fred  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  South 
Africa. 

“Want  to  take  part  in  the  fighting?”  the  officer  asked. 

“No.  I  think  there  are  chances  out  there  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  money,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  a  fight  was 
forced  on  us,  I  guess  we  could  do  our  share  of  it.” 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  go,  I  think  I  can  make  it  easy  for 
you,”  the  officer  returned.  “On  a  visit  he  made  to  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago,  I  became  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Joubert,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Boer  army,  and  we  have  corresponded  at  intervals  ever 
since.  I  can  give  you  letters  of  introduction  to  him  that 
will  not  only  insure  your  safety  while  in  the  Transvaal, 
but  would  probably  secure  for  you  all  the  privileges  you 
could  desire,  not  incompatible  to  the  interest  of  military 
movements.” 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Fred,  “that’s  just  what  I  want  If 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  do  so  give  me  such  a  letter,  and 
make  it  strong,  as  a  missionary  said  when  a  friend  was 
preparing  to  make  a  toddv  for  him.”  r 

All  right,  laughed  the  officer,  “come  around  to  mv 
hotel  this  evening,  and  I'll  have  it  ready  for  vou.” 

“I  11  be  on  hand,”  said  Fred,  and  a  little  later  ho  in- 
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formed  Tern  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  euddenly  come 
to  them. 

“  Don't  go  to  calling  it  good  fortune  yet  a  while,”  laughed 
Terry.  “It  may  be  the  means  of  both  of  us  being  shot,  for 
we  are  sure  to  get  mixed  up  in  some  sort  of  shooting  busi¬ 
ness  out  there.  The  Boers  are  pretty  nearly  all  dead  shots, 
and  the  British  soldiers  are  no  slouches  in  that  line  them¬ 
selves.” 

“Well,  we  must  try  to  keep  out  of  that,  it’s  none  of  our 
quarrel.”  v  j 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head.  “We 
are  both  as  fond  of  a  ruction  as  any  son  of  Killarney.” 

“I  believe  you,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I’ve  read 
somewhere  that  there’s  a  time  to  sing,  a  time  to  dance  and  a 
time  to  pray,  and  we  can  do  all  three  if  necessary,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  out  of  a  fight.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  try  it,  anyway,”  and  that  evening  they 
went  to  the  hotel,  where  the  American  officer  had  a  very 
strong  letter  for  them,  addressed  to  the  Boer  commander. 
They  showed  it  to  Norton,  the  American  speculator. 

“That’s  a  good  one,”  lie  remarked,  “I  really  wish  that  my 
name  had  been  included  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
two  a  little  bit  like  it,  addressed  to  prominent  members  of 
the  Boer  Baad.” 

“Boer  Baad?”  exclaimed  Terry,  “what  in  the  deuce  is 
that?” 

“Why,  that’s  the  Senate  of  the  Boer  government.” 

“Baad,  eh?  Why  in  the  deuce  don’t  they  call  it  Senate 
and  be  done  with  it?” 

“Why,  Senate  is  English,  Baad  is  Boer  Dutch.” 

“Say,  Fred,  we’ll  be  killed  without  being  shot  by  those 
big  words  out  there.  We’d  better  be  toughening  our  jaws 
and  get  an  extra  twist  on  our  tongues.” 

“That’s  all  right,  old  man;  it’s  going  to  take  a  pretty 
big  word  to  dislocate  that  jaw  of  yours.” 

“Well,  there’s  a  vessel  going  to  leave  here  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,”  said  Norton,  “for  Cape  Town,  but  we’ll  strike 
other  ports  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  Delagoa  Bay 
all  the  way  down.  I  really  don’t  know  whether  we  could 
stop  at  Delagoa  Bay  or  not,  as  that’s  in  Portuguese  territory 
and  it’s  about  four  hundred  miles  from  there  to  Johannes¬ 
burg  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  Pretoria,  the 
capital  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  still  farther  from  Durban, 
but  that  is  in  English  territory,  and  we  can  probably  get 
through  easier,  being  familiar  with  the  language,  and  if 
necessary,  claim  to  be  Englishmen.” 

“Then  let’s  take  passage  to  Durban,”  suggested  Terry. 

“All  right,  then,”  and  the  next  day  passage  was  se¬ 
cured  in  the  steamer,  and  they  went  on  board  to  await  the 
day  of  sailing.  The  passengers  were  principally  English, 
with  a  few  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  nearly  all  going  to 
Cape  Town.  Many  were  on  their  way  to  Europe.  They 
were  careful  to  speak  to  no  one  about  the  nature  of  their 
business,  and  when  they  reached  Durban,  they  disembarked, 
went  into  the  little  town  and  put  up  at  a  hotel  kept  by  an 
Englishman. 

There  were  several  regiments  of  British  soldiers  in  the 
place,  and  quite  exten-ive  military  preparations  were  going 


on.  Troops  were  being  hurried  up  the  country  by  railroad 
to  a  little  town  called  Ladysmith,  where  there  was  a  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  roads.  It  was  in  English  territory,  about  forty 
miles  from  the  border  of  the  Orange  Free  State  boundary 
line.  The  railroad  was  English  property,  and  was  either 
owned  by  the  British  government  or  a  British  company. 
They  found  it  in  control  of  the  militia.  Being  non-comba¬ 
tants,  they  were  denied  transportation,  and  it  looked  very 
bad  for  them,  as  it  was  at  least  three  hundred  miles  from 
Durban  to  the  nearest  town  by  rail  inside  the  Transvaal 
country. 

“It  looks  as  though  we’ll  have  to  go  through  on  horse¬ 
back,”  Fred  remarked  to  Norton.  “After  all,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  to  stop  at  Delagoa  Bay,  for  then  we  would 
have  been  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Transvaal  border.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  get  through,”  said  Norton,  “if  we  use  a  little 
money.  A  man  can  buy  his  way  through  any  part  of  the 
world.  Just  wait  awhile  and  let  me  see  what  I  can  do,”  and 
he  set  to  work  making  inquiries,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  had  procured  transportation  for  the  three  by  rail  to 
Ladysmith. 

“IIow  did  you  manage  it?”  Fred  asked  of  the  shrewd 
American  speculator. 

“Oh,  by  a  plausible  story  and  a  little  judicious  use  of 
gold.  It’s  a  wonderful  key,  my  boy,  to  open  very  obstinate 
locks.” 

“Yes,  some  people  are  more  susceptible  to  it  than  others. 
A  white  man’s  price  is  generally  a  little  higher  than  the 
black,  brown  or  yellow  fellow’s,  but  he  yields  to  its  in¬ 
fluence  all  the  same.” 

“Every  time!”  said  Norton,  with  a  grim  smile.  “Now 
we’ve  but  a  couple  of  hours  to  spare,  so  come  ahead,”  and 
settling  their  bills  at  the  hotel  they  repaired  to  the  railroad 
station,  where  the  official  whom  Norton  had  bribed  gave 
him  a  passport  for  three  persons  on  “special  business.” 

They  got  through  all  right,  reaching  Ladysmith,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  in  due  time 
without  meeting  with  any  trouble.  They  found  the  little 
town  completely  swallowed  up  in  a  camp  of  British  sol¬ 
diers.  Around  it  were  hills  overlooking  the  place,  where 
entrenchments  were  being  thrown  up  to  protect  it  from  at¬ 
tack.  There  were  several  stores  in  the  place,  and  a  hotel 
kept  by  an  Englishman.  They  went  to  the  latter  and 
found  it  impossible  to  get  a  room.  They  were  given  cots 
where  they  spent  the  night  in  the  corridor.  The  next  day 
they  tried  to  find  transportation  by  rail  either  north  or 
west,  but  found  the  military  in  full  possession.  There  was 
a  camp  at  Glencoe  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  town. 
People  were  permitted  to  come  south  fleeing  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  but  none  but  the  military  were  permitted 
to  go  the  other  way.  They  were  within  forty  miles  of  the 
border  in  the  direction  of  Harrismith,  the  railroad  going 
through  that  point  about  fifty  miles  further  to  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem.  They  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  from  soldiers  and  volunteers  from  Natal,  by 
asking  questions,  and  listening  to  others  talking  around 
them.  At  last  Norton  took  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  par¬ 
tially  into  his  confidence,  and  told  him  he  wished  to  get 
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through  into  the  Orange  Free  State  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  private  property  before  it  was  confiscated  by  the 
Boers. 

“Where  does  the  property  lie?”  the  landlord  asked. 

“At  lvroonstad.  I  know  how  to  reach  it  by  rail  going 
up  from  (’ape  Town,  but  not  from  this  direction.” 

“Well,  the  only  way  to  reach  it  is  to  ride  through.  The 
military  will  not  permit  you  to  take  the  train  to  Bethlehem. 
There’s  a  good  road  from  that  place  to  Lindsay,  and  beyond 
there  to  Kroonstad,  a  distance  of  a  little  over  sixty  miles.’’ 

“Can  we  buy  horses  at  Bethlehem?”  Norton  asked. 

“Yes.  The  trouble  is  getting  there  without  horses.  You’d 
better  buy  them  here  and  ride  through,  but  it  will  be  a 
pretty  long  ride.  At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.” 

“Well,  I'll  see  about  it,”  and  Norton  went  out  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bribing  the  engineer  to  take  one  of  them  along  as 
an  assistant  stoker,  and  the  conductor  to  put  the  other  two 
on  under  the  pretense  of  being  train  hands.  By  that  means 
they  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem  in 
the  Orange  Free  State.  There  they  bought  horses  and 
hired  a  guide  who  had  a  pretty  good  smattering  of  pigeon 
English,  to  go  along  with  them  and  act  as  interpreter.  He 
was  a  young  fellow  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  as 
ignorant  of  the  great  outside  world  as  any  native  savage 
anywhere  between  the  two  oceans,  but  he  was  pretty  well 
posted  about  matters  and  things  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  trouble  between  the  Boers  and  Great  Britain.  He 
spoke  rather  sententiously,  but  everything  he  said  was  to 
the  point.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
Americans,  when  he  became  more  communicative. 

It  was  a  beautiful  rolling  country  between  Bethlehem 
and  Lindsay,  and  the  air  was  fine,  the  elevation  being  about 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Herds  of  great 
long  horned  cattle  were  seen  in  many  directions.  They 
also  met  quite  a  number  of  Zulus,  and  not  a  few  Basutos. 
They  spent  the  night  at  Lindsay  and  were  off  at  daylight 
for  Kroonstad,  which  place  they  reached  a  little  after  sun¬ 
set.  There  they  paid  off  the  guide  and  took  the  train  the 
next  morning  for  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal 
republic.  It  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  directly 
north,  and  when  they  reached  there,  at  once  sought  quarters 
at  a  hotel  kept  by  a  burly  old  Boer.  Their  horses  were  to 
be  sent  on  the  train  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  MEET  OOM  PAUL  AND  HIS  FAMOUS  GEN¬ 
ERAL. 

“Fred,”  said  Torrv,  “I  never  felt  so  much  like  being  in 
a  foreign  country’  in  my  life  as  I  do  now.  These  are  strange 
people,  and  they  have  an  old  fashioned  way  about  them 
that  makes  it  appear  as  though  they  were  at  least  two 
centuries  behind  the  age, 
houses 

at  which  they  were  stopping. 


tremely  primitive  in  style,  and  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  what 
a  plain  man  would  call  solid  comfort.  The  Boer  landlord, 
a  big,  burly  six-footer,  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  about  sixty  years  of  age,  understood  a  little  of  English. 
He  eyed  them  suspiciously  and  asked  if  they  were  Out- 
landers. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “but  we  are  Americans.”  He  scowled 
still  more  and  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
Transvaal  at  that  time. 

“That’s  our  business,”  said  Fred.  “We  have  a  letter  to 
General  Joubert.”  At  the  mention  of  the  great  Boer 
general’s  name,  the  landlord’s  manner  changed  quickly. 

“Let  me  see  that  letter,”  he  asked. 

Fred  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket  and  let  him  see  the 
superscription  on  the  envelope.  The  letter  being  sealed, 
no  one  but  the  general  to  whom  it  was  addressed  could 
open  it. 

“I  will  send  for  the  general,”  said  the  Boer,  and  he  at 
once  called  up  a  big  lubberly  youth,  spoke  to  him  in  an 
outlandish  jargon,  and  the  young  man  hurried  away.  An 
hour  later  he  returned  accompanied  by  General  Joubert, 
a  tall,  splendid-looking  soldier,  with  a  gray  beard  and  mus¬ 
tache.  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  recognized  him  at  once, 
having  seen  pictures  of  him  in  American  journals  and 
magazines.  Fred  promptly  saluted  him  in  true  military 
style,  and  the  general  responded  in  like  manner. 

“lY>u  are  General  Joubert?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  in  good  English. 

“I’ve  a  letter  for  you,”  and  he  handed  him  the  envelope, 
which  he  promptly  opened  and  read  the  letter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  officer.  His  face  brightened  as  he  read,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  he  shook  hands  with  both  Fred  and  Terry  and 
at  the  same  time  looked  enquiringly  at  Norton. 

“General,”  said  the  latter.  “I  have  letters  for  two  of  your 
friends,”  and  he  produced  them.  The  general  read  the 
addresses,  nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and  extended  his 
hand  in  token  of  Welcome.  Then  he  turned  to  the  land¬ 
lord  and  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  the  Boer  language, 
which  had  a  magical  effect  upon  him. 

The  result  was  they  were  given  the  best  rooms  in  the 
house,  which  was  but  little  better  than  the  worst  in  an 
American  hotel.  Everything  was  plain,  no  pictures  on  the 
walls  or  carpet  on  the  floor,  but  the  beds  were  comfortable, 
and  the  view  of  the  town  from  the  windows  was  very  good. 

“Say,  we’d  been  in  a  snap  but  for  those  letters,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred  to  Norton. 

“\es,  we  would  have  been  locked  up  and  held  as  prison¬ 
ers  during  the  war.” 

“Well,  see  here,  I  haven’t  heard  yet  that  war  has  been 
declared.” 

« 

“Well,  as  for  that  matter,  it  hasn’t,”  said  Norton,  “but 
things  have  reached  .that  stage  where  it  is  inevitable,  and 
both  sides  are  preparing  for  it.  Tt’s  a  question  of  a  few 
<la\s  or  a  week  only,  and  when  it  breaks  out  there’ll  be  some 


mighty  hot  work  in  Africa.  A  deuced  sight  hotter  than  the 
and  he  looked  around  at  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  Philippines.” 


and  people  in  sight  of  the  very  unpretentious  hotel 

Hvervthing  seemed  to  be  ex- 


“Yes,  I  guess  it  will.”  assented  Fred.  “These  Boors 
know  how  to  shoot,  and,  fighting  for  what  they  believe  to  in' 
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their  liberty,  will  give  a  terrible  account  of  themselves 
when  they  meet  the  enemy.- ” 

They  were  talking  over  the  situation  when  the  burly 
landlord  appeared  to  show  them  their  way  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  It  was  a  large,  low  ceilinged  room,  where  everything 
was  plain  to  severity.  The  wife  and  daughters  were  cook 
and  waitresses.  The  mother  was  apparently  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.,  and  the  daughters  were 
large,  strong-looking  girls,  plain  featured  and  still  more 
plainly  dressed,  but  they  were  pleasant  and  affable  in  their 
demeanor  as  they  placed  the  few  dishes  of  substantial  be¬ 
fore  them.  Both  Fred  and  Terry  spoke  to  them  in  English, 
but  they  shoQk  their  heads  and  smiled.  They  couldn’t 
understand  a  word  of  it.  Then  t?ney  spoke  in  German,  and 
they  could  catch  a r  few  words  of  that,  but  not  enough  to 
really  understand  what  was  said  to  them. 

It  was  evident  that  the  reception  given  them  by  the  Boer 
general  had  satisfied  the  landlord’s  family  and  the  others 
in  and  about  the  hotel  that  they  were  important  people,  and 
they  were  treated  with  distinguished  consideration,  which 
relieved  them  of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  They  sat  out  on 
the  piazza  and  watched  the  people  coming  and  going  until 
bedtime,  when  they  retired.  The  next  day  a  messenger 
called  for  them,  but  as  he  couldn’t  speak  a  word  of  English, 
the  landlord  turned  to  Fred  and  told  him  that  they  were 
to  go  with  the  messenger  to  the  general’s  headquarters. 
They  followed  him,  of  course,  and  found  the  Boer  general’s 
quarters  in  a  frame  building,  extremely  unpretentious  in 
appearance,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  officers, 
whose  bearing  greatly  impressed  them.  . 

The  general  introduced  them  to  several  officers,  stating 
that  the  two  young  Americans  had  seen  service  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  against  the  Spaniards,  and  said  they  were 
brilliant  young  soldiers.  It  was  evident  that  the  letter  of 
the  American  officer  had  conveyed  that  impression  to  the 
Boer  general.  Some  of  the  officers  could  speak  English,  but 
the  majority  could  not.  One  acted  as  interpreter  for  them, 
and  a  pleasant  conversation,  laisting  nearly  an  hour,  ensued. 

One  of  them  escorted  Norton  to  the  Government  House 
that  he  might  present  his  two  letters  to  the  officials  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Terry  and  Fred  remained  at  military 
headquarters  nearly  two  hours,  after  which  the  general 
told  them  he  was  ready  to  go  with  them  to  the  office  of 
President  Kruger.  They  accompanied  him,  and  on  the  way 
Fred  remarked : 

“General,  I’vb  seen  the  military  of  America,  England 
and  France  at  their  best,  but  the  officers  we  met  at  your 
headquarters  impressed  me  as  being  the  finest  looking  sol¬ 
diers  I  ever  saw.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  general,  “there  are  no  better 
fighters  in  the  world.” 

“That’s  the  opinion  I’ve  formed  of  them,”  returned 
Fred,  “and  I  can  understand  now  why  the  British  got  the 
worst  of  it  at  Majuba  Hill.” 

The  general  smiled  grimly,  but  said  nothing,  as  he  was 
the  commander  of  the  Boer  forces  in  that  famous  battle. 

When  they  reached  the  President’s  office,  they  found  the 
farr.o  Boer  who  wa-  known  the  world  over  as  Oom  Paul. 


to  be  a  great,  broad  shouldered  old  man,  standing  six  feet 
two  in  his  stockings,  with  a  smooth-shaven  face  except  a 
flowing  white  beard  under  his  chin  and  jaws,  very  much  as 
Horace  Greeley  wore  his.  He  arose  and  greeted  the  gen¬ 
eral  with  a  familiar  hand  shake,  holding  his  pipe  in  his  left 
hand  as  he  did  so.  The  general  spoke  to  him  in  the  Boer 
language  for  nearly  a  minute,  telling  the  story  of  the  two 
boys  as  given  him  by  the  American  officer,  after  which  the 
President  extended  his  hand  to  both  of  them,  saying  he 
was  glad  to  see  them,  but  was  surprised  that  they  had  won 
such  a  reputation  so  early  in  life. 

“We  begin  active  life  very  early  in  America,  your  ex¬ 
cellency,”  replied  Fred,  at  which  a  broad  smile  appeared  on 
the  faces  of  the  President  and  general. 

“Your  great  republic  has  produced  many  wonderful 
men,”  said  Oom  Paul. 

“Yes,  your  excellency.  We  are  a  busy  people,  ambitious 
and  full  of  energy,  and  also  a  liberty  loving  people.  Their 
hearts  are  turned  toward  the  Transvaal  in  the  present 
crisis,  and  the  name  of  Oom  Paul  is  on  the  lips  of  millions 
of  my  countrymen.” 

“They  are  with  us,  then?”  said  the  President. 

“Yes,  your  excellency,  but  we  are  so  many  thousand  miles 
from  Africa,  that  the  complications  of  European  and  Asi¬ 
atic  governments  do  not  concern  us  to  any  great  extent.” 

“But  you  are  in  the  East-  now,  in  the  Philippines?”  re¬ 
turned  the  shrewd  old  statesman. 

“Yes,  your  excellency,  we  are  there  by  the  fortunes  of 
war,  and  until  the  defeat  of  Spain  no  American  citizen 
ever  dreamed  such  a  thing  would  happen.” 

“What  is  your  government  going  to  do  there?”  Oom  Paul 
asked. 

Fred  shook  his  head  and  answered : 

“Only  God  himself  knows,  your  excellency.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  assented  the  old  man,  “God  knows  all  things, 
and  is  just.  He  will  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong* 
and  therein  lies  the  strength  of  my  people.” 

It  may  be  well  to  state  right  here,  that  the  famous  old 
statesman  in  South  Africa  is  a  very  religious  man,  and  a 
great  preacher  among  his  people.  He  is  full  of  the  simple 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  who  believed  that,  like  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  they  had  been  led  by  Providence  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  to  occupy  the  land  just  as  the  Israelites 
took  possession  of  Canaan  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  and 
such  people  in  war  make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world. 

“I  agree  with  you,  your  excellency,”  said  Fred,  “and  the 
great  majority  of  American  people  do  also.” 

“Why  have  you  come  to  the  Transvaal?”  Oom  Paul 
asked,  and  it  was  a  question  which  Fred  was  expecting,  for 
die  had  read  enough  about  the  venerable  old  statesman  to 
understand  that  he  was  not  one  who  could  be  deceived.  He 
knew  it  wouldn’t  do  to  tell  anything  but  the  simple  truth, 
so  be  told  his  story,  that  he  and  his  friend  Olcott  were  at 
Hong  Kong  on  their  way  back  to  America,  when  the  news 
reached  them  about  the  rise  of  the  war  cloud  over  the 
Transvaal  republic,  and  they  resolved  to  come  over,  see 
the  country,  and  probably  take  part,  in  the  fight. 

“You  would  tight  for  us  then,  oh?”  Oom  Paul  asked. 
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“Most  assuredly,  your  excellency,  if  we  fight  at  all.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  came  with  us  with  letters  to  two  of  the 
otlicers  of  your  government,  has  mining  interests  just  west 
of  the  borders  of  the  republic,  and  he  wishes  to  see  to  it 
that  he  is  not  despoiled  by  the  English  companies  now  in 
possession  of  it.” 

“Is  he  an  Englishman?”  Oom  Paul  asked. 

“No,  your  excellency,  he  is  an  American,  and  all  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  African  republics.” 

“Has  he  any  mining  interest  in  the  Free  State  or  in  the 
Transvaal?” 

“No,  your  excellency,  it  is  above  the  Free  State  at 
Mafeking,  and  if  we  can  get  permission  from  your  govern¬ 
ment,  we  will  raise  a  force,  seize  the  mine,  and  divide  the 
captured  property  with  the  Boer  Treasury.” 

Oom  Paul  looked  at  Joubert,  who  seemed  somewhat 
startled  by  the  boldness  of  the  proposition,  for  it  would 
require  hard  fighting  and  splendid  generalship  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  If  Fred  had  not  brought  to  him  a  letter  of 
strong  commendation  from  such  a  distinguished  American 
officer,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  very  idea,  as  it  was 
he  recognized  the  genius  that  suggested  the  scheme,  and 
suspected  that  the  young  American  had  the  very  audacity 
that  was  necessary  to  insure  its  success. 

“Can  it  be  done?”  Oom  Paul  asked  the  general. 

“It  is  possible,”  assented  the  general,  “if  the  blow  is 
struck  quickly  and  in  the  right  way.” 

“I  will  see  you  again,”  said  Oom  Paul,  turning  to  Fred, 
and  his  manner  indicated  unmistakably  that  the  interview 
was  at  an  end.  They  both  saluted  him  in  military  style,  and 
retired,  returning  to  the  hotel  by  themselves,  where  they 
found  Norton  waiting  for  them. 

“Did  you  see  your  men?”  Fred  asked  the  speculator. 

“Yes,  and  was  well  received.” 

“Well,  we’ve  been  to  see  President  Kruger,  and  I'll  tell 
you  lie’s  a  grand  old  man !” 

“Ah,  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him  too,”  said  Norton. 

“I  spoke  to  him  about  }rou,”  said  Fred,  “and  told  him 
you  had  no  mining  interest  inside  the  borders  of  the  Trans¬ 
officer,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  very  idea.  As  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Outlanders,  we  wanted  to  seize  it  be¬ 
fore  they  did,  and  if  we  were  permitted  to  gather  a  force 
of  Boers,  w £  would  divide  with  the  Republic  whatever  was 
gathered.”  Norton  whistled  his  astonishment,  and  then 
burst  out: 

“That  means  some  terrible  fighting,  Fearnot.” 

“Yes,  maybe  so,  but  success  means  an  immense  fortune 
for  all  three  of  us.” 

“What  did  the  President  say  to  it?” 

“He  said  he  would  see  me  later,  but  we’ve  got  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  we  know  as  much  about  fighting  as  the 
Boers,  who  are  said  to  be,  on  the  average,  the  best  marks¬ 
men  in  the  world.  Terry  and  I  can  outshoot  anv  Boer  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  I  must  arrange  some  way  to  convince 
Oom  Paul  or  General  Joubert  of  that  fact.” 

“Then  the  sooner  you  convince  him  the  better  it  will  be. 
for  blowing  doesn't  go  with  these  people.” 

“Yes,  I’m  well  aware  of  that,  and  when  I  see  the  general 


again,  I’m  going  to  ask  him  to  give  us  an  opportunity,  not 
only  to  show  our  marksmanship,  but  what  we  know  about 
fencing.  Our  friend  in  Hong  Kong  characterized  uh  both 
as  brilliant  young  soldiers,  and  it  is  fortunate  indeed  that 
we  are  able  to  sustain  it  with  rifle  and  sabre.  You  under¬ 
stand  now  about  what  I  have  said  in  your  interest  in  that 
mine,  but  they  think  it  is  possessive.  While  I’ve  not  told  an 
untruth,  they  probably  labor  under  a  misapprehension,  and 
we  must  see  to  it  that  therj  are  not  deceived  in  the  matter.” 

“All  right,”  said  Norton,  “You  managed  the  tiling  a 
blame  sight  better  than  I  could  have  done,  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  how  to  talk  when  I  wish  to  gain  a 
point.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  “I  appreciate  that.” 

“Oh,  you  are  all  right,”  laughed  Norton,  “I  know  your 
father  is  a  brainy  man  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
New  York  and  I’ve  heard  that  you  are  a  chip  from  that 
block.” 

The  next  day  they  called  on  General  Joubert  again,  and 
found  that  one  of  his  staff  officers  was  going  outside  of  the 
city  with  a  party  of  Boers  for  target  practice. 

“General,”  said  he,  “I’d  like  to  go  along  with  that  party 
and  show  the  colonel  in  command  what  Americans  can  do 
with  the  rifle.” 

“Are  you  a  good  shot?”  the  old  general  asked. 

“We  have  been  called  so,1”  he  replied.  “We  are  not  only 
experts  with  the  rifle,  but  with  the  sabre  also.” 

“Ah,  indeed!”  and  he  beckoned  to  the  colonel  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  party  of  troops,  and  instructed  him  to  take 
the  two  American  soldiers  with  him,  taking  along  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate  freely  with 
both  of  them. 

The  colonel  saluted,  beckoned  to  Fred  and  Terry,  and 
left  headquarters.  The  two  hoys  saluted  also,  and  followed 
him.  Several  other  officers/  went  along,  a  number  in  uni¬ 
form,  but  the  Boer  recruits  were  dressed  just  as  they  came 
in  from  their  farms. 

“Just  look  at  them,”  said  Fred,  “scarcely  one  among 
them  less  than  six  feet  tali',  and  some  of  them  several 
inches  taller.  They  are  almost  a  race  of  giants.” 

“\es,”  assented  Terry,  “what  soldiers  they  would  make, 
if  well  drilled  and  taught  how  to  handle  their -great  physi¬ 
cal  strength  !  They’ve  been  driving  cattle  all  their  lives,  liv¬ 
ing  out  on  the  veldt,  sleeping  under  the  stars,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  battling  with  the  natives  and  wild  beasts.  I  guess 
they  average  well  as  marksmen.” 

Neither  ol  the  two  bo}Ts  had.  a  rifle,  but  the  others  were 
armed  with  Mausers,  the  deadliest  small  arm  in  existence, 
but  they  were  both  familiar  with  it,  and  didn’t  fear  a 
trial  of  marksmanship  with  the  best  of  them. 

They  reached  the  ground  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  city,  where  targets  were  placed  at  two,  four,  six,  eight 
and  ten  hundred  yards.  Then  the  Boer  colonel  turned  to 
Fred,  and,  through  the  interpreter,  asked: 

“Do  you  wish  to  shoot  first?” 

Just  as  you  please,  colonel,”  lie  returned. 

The  colonel  directed  one  of  the  Boers  to  turn  his  rifle 
o\ei  to  Fred,  and  told  the  latter  to  fire  at  each  target  in 
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siuwssion,  being  five  in  all.  He  took  the  rifle,  aimed  at  the 
first  target,  t  wo  hundred  yards  away,  then  at  the  second, 
toifr  hundred  yards'  distance,  after  which,  he  adjusted  the 
sight  for  six  hundred,  readjusted  it  for  eight  hundred,  and 
again  for  the  thousand,  lie  fired  quickly  each  time  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  the  Boers  to  be  somewhat  care¬ 
less.  The  colonel  was  about  to  send  a  man  to  examine  the 
target,  when  Fred  suggested  that  they  should  wait  till 
Terry  had  also  fired.  lie  did  so,  and  when  Terry  had  fired 
at  each  target,  a  runner  was  sent  to  examine  them.  He  re¬ 
turned  and  reported  that  each  target  was  hit  almost  in  the 
centre  by  both  the  young  Americans.  The  colonel  looked 
at  them  in  the  greatest  astonishment,  the  Boers  none  the 
less  so,  nearly  all  of  whom  proceeded  to  fire,  and  not  one 
of  them  hit  the  target  beyond  the  range  of  six  hundred 
yards,  but  they  were  far  above  the  average  marksman  up  to 
that  distance.  At  two  hundred  yards  nearly  every  one 
was  a  dead  shot. 

The  result  was  that  they  returned  to  headquarters  with 
a  report  that  practically  made  the  young  Americans  heroes 
in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  Boers. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OOM  PAUL  GRANTS  FRED  FEARNOT  A  PERMIT  TO  ORGANIZE  A 

COMPANY. 

General  Joubert  was  considerably  surprised  when  he 
heard  the  report  of  Ered’s  and  Terry’s  marksmanship.  He 
recognized  their  superiority  in  that  respect,  saying  that 
it  was  the  best  he  had  ever  heard  of,  that  their  shooting 
was  as  good  at  one  thousand  yards  as  at  two  hundred. 

“If  we  had  one  thousand  such  marksmen,  we  could 
practically  destroy  an.  army  of  five  thousand  men  in  a  few 
minutes  if  they  exposied  themselves  to  view.” 

He  sent  for  Fred  and  Terry  and  questioned  them  about 
how  they  attained  such  perfection  in  the  use  of  firearms. 

“By  careful  practice,  general,”  replied  Fred.  “What¬ 
ever  we  have  to  do,  we  strive  to  do  well.  I  have  never  been 
content  to  remain  second  to  any  one  in  such  matters.” 

“Can  you  handle  the.  sabre  as  well?”  the  general  asked. 

“Yes,  I  think  so.” 

“Are  you  familiar  with  military  tactics?” 

“Yes,  general,  at  least  with  the  American  system.” 

“Are  there  many  such  marksmen  in  the  American 
army?” 

“Men  born  and  reai^ed  on  the  Western  plains  of  our 
country,  are  pretty  near  ly  all  experts  in  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
volver  and  rifle.  They  can  ride  at  full  speed  on  horse¬ 
back  and  fire  more  accurately  than  the  average  private  sol¬ 
dier  on  foot  in  the  European  armies.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  that  when  I  visited  your  country.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  called  cowLovs.” 

“Yes,  general,  but  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  through¬ 
out  America  there  are  target  clubs,  and  'men  shoot  for 
prize-,.  1  believe  we  pay  more  attention  to  marksman¬ 


ship  than  any  other  nation,  and  that  is  why  Dewey  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  in  a  few  hours,  and  it 
also  accounts  for  the  destruction  of  Cer  vera’s  fleet  at  San¬ 
tiago.  1  find  that  your  people  here  are  far  above  the  average 
with  the  rifle.  It  was  simply  individual  training  from 
their  youth  up.” 

“Yes,”  assented  the  general,  “they  have  been  compelled 
out  on  the  veldt  to  make  every  shot  count,  as  their  lives 
frequently  depended  upon  their  doing  so.  Would  you  like 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  ?” 

“That  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  service, 
general,”  Fred  answered. 

“What  arm  of  the  service  would  you  prefer?” 

“Well,  I  would  prefer  an  independent  command  to  look 
after  the  mining  interest  that  I  mentioned  to  his  excellency 
the  President,  as  I  believe  that  1  could  render  great  service 
to  the  Republic  that  way.” 

“Oh,  you  want  a  command,  do  }rou?”  and  the  general 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face  as  he  asked  the  question. 
Fred  instantly  divined  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the 
old  warrior,  and  answered,  saying: 

“I  don’t  seek  a  commission,  general,  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  the  Republic,  because  my  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  the  country  would  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  me 
to  comply  with  orders  from  superior  officers,  through  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  their  meaning,  but  if  I  am  permitted  to 
recruit  or  to  gather  a  force  of  one  or  two  hundred  young 
men,  and  left  to  follow  my  own  judgment  in  striking  the 
enemy,  I  think  I  could  be  of  far  more  service.  They  will 
undertake  to  defend  those  mines,  and  as  your  people  are 
fighting  for  independence  rather  than  the  capture  of  prop¬ 
erty,  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  for  strategic  reasons,  will 
be  forced  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of  the 
enemy.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  understand,”  said  the  general,  nodding  his 
head,  “but  the  men  you  will  need,  we  will  need,  also.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  Fred,  “yet  it  is  possible  that  I 
might  secure  volunteers  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  or 
so,  as  a  sort  of  flying  squadron,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  that  we  can  render  a  service  to  the  re¬ 
public  that  will  be  appreciated  by  yourself  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  At  the  same  time,  any  orders  from  headquarters 
would  be  promptly  obeyed.  If  an  order  came  for  us  to 
stop,  we  would  stop.  If  we  were  ordered  forward,  we  would 
go.  We  would  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  render  as¬ 
sistance  wherever  it  was  required.” 

“But,”  said  the  general,  “would  you  feel  like  obeying 
an  order  that  might  be  contrary  to  your  personal  interest 
in  connection  with  those  mines  ?” 

“The  public  interest  is  paramount  always,  general.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  point,”  and  he  seemed  to  be  highly 
pleased  at  the  reply,  and  said  he  would  see  him  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  Fred  and  Terry  returned  to  the  hotel, 
where  Norton  awaited  them. 

“What  are  the  prospects?”  the  speculator  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  yet,”  answered  Fred.  “I  think  I  rather 
staggered  the  general,  but  at  the  same  time  lie  seems  to  be 
disposed  to  favor  us.  Our  marksmanship  has  created  quite 
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a  sensation  in  military  circles.  With  these  simple  people 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  evidences  oi  a  good  sol¬ 
dier,  and  l  have  no  doubt  that  some  kind  of  a  chance  will 
be  given  us  to  carry  out  our  plans,  but  the  .general  made 
a  remark  to-day  that  looks  like  an  obstacle  in  our  way.” 

“What  was  that?”  Norton  asked. 

“AYhy,  he  said  that  the  men  we  would  need,  he  would 
need  also.  The  great  superiority  of  the  English  force  will 
compel  them  to  call  out  every  available  man  in  defense  of 
the  Republic.” 

“That’s  just  the  size  of  it,”  remarked  Terry.  “I  don’t 
see  how  we  will  be  able  to  raise  a  force.” 

“We  could  raise  it  easy  enough  down  in  Johannesburg, 
if  the  President  would  only  permit  us  to  do  so,  for  nearly  all 
the  people  there  are  Uitlanders,  and  it’s  hardly  likely  that 
the  government  officials  would  have  any  confidence  in  them 
whatever.” 

“Then  you  really  haven’t  much  hope?”  remarked  Nor¬ 
ton. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  have.  I’ve  met  with  greater  obstacles  several 
times  in  my  life.  Perseverance  and  good  judgment  will  pull 
us  through,  I  think.  I’m  satisfied  that  Oom  Paul  and  the 
general  both  have  implicit  confidence  in  us,  and  if  we  make 
the  right  kind  of  pledges,  they  may  give  us  a  chance  to 
raise  a  small  body  of  troops 'composed  of  men  who  other¬ 
wise  would  not  enter  the  service  of  the  Republic.” 

“I  heard  to-day,”  said  Norton,  “that  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  leaving  Johannesburg  under  the  impression  that 
the  Boers  intend  to  destroy  the  city.  Now,  I’m  inclined  to 
think  that  people  there  who  have  property  interest  in  the 
Transvaal,  would  be  willing  to  stay  and  fight  to  save  it.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “Thousands  of  good  patriots 
unconsciously  have  their  patriotism  bubbling  up  through 
their  pocket-books,  rather  than  loyalty  to  any  flag  or  govern¬ 
ment.  There’s  an  old  scriptural  text,  you  know,  which  says, 
‘where  a  man’s  treasure  is  there  his  heart  will  be  also.'  ” 

“By  George!  you’ve  got  it  right,”  laughed  Norton,  “and 
as  Oom  Paul  is  very  fond  of  quoting  scripture  you’d  better 
prod  him  with  that.” 

“I  believe  I  will,”  smiled  Fred,  “still  they  are  so  sus¬ 
picious  of  all  Uitlanders  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  make 
them  believe  that  they  can  be  faithful  to  the  Republic.” 

A  little  later  Fred  called  on  the  general  again  and  asked 
him  to  procure  another  interview  for  him  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 


“There’s  no  trouble  about  seeing  him,”  said  the  general. 
“Just  call  on  him  yourself,  he  has  confidence  in  you  and 
your  friends,  and  will  talk  with  you  very  freely.” 

Fred  at  once  repaired  to  the  President's  office,  and  after 
waiting  quite  a  while  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him, 
at  last  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The  President  was  very 
cordial  in  his  reception  of  him,  and  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  him. 


“1  wdsh  to  submit  a  proposition  to  your  excellency,”  re¬ 
plied  Fred,  “and  give  you  my  reasons  why  I  think  the 
plan  I  propose  is  feasible.” 


“Well, 
“It  is 


what  is  it  ?”  the  old  man  asked. 

this,  your  excellency,  that  T  be  permitted  to  or¬ 


ganize  a  body  of  two  hundred  men  down  at  Johannesburg, 
to  take  care  of  the  mines  above  Mafeking,  in  which  my 
friend  is  financially  interested.” 

Oom  Paul  looked  nt  him  steadily  for  several  minute- 
without  making  any  reply,  and  Fred  continued: 

“I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  your  excellency,  that  the 
Johannesburg  population  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  Uit¬ 
landers;  but  there  are  many  there  who  have  financial  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Transvaal  and  beyond  the  border  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  in  nine  dases  out  of  ten  they  are  men  who  will 
fight  for  their  interests  regardless  of  any  other  considera¬ 
tion.  Where  a  man’s  treasure  is  there  his  heart  is  also.” 

“Yes,  but  those  people  claim  that  their  interest  will  be 
better  served  by  destroying  the  government  of  the  Republic, 
and  turning  the  country  over  to  England.” 

“Many  do,  your  excellency,  but  it’s  those  whose  mines 
are  inside  the  borders  of  the  republic.  What  I  wish  to  do 
is  to  attack  and  capture  the  mines  outside  of  the  border,  and 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
My  friend  who  owns  an  interest  in  tha.t  particular  mine 
which  I  spoke  about  a  day  or  two  ago,  has  offered  to  divide 
his  share  with  me  if  by  any  means  I  can  put  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it.” 

“But  we  can  put  no  faith  in  the  Uitlanders,”  said  the 
old  man,  shaking  his  head. 

“Your  excellency,  I  pledge  you  my  word  and  honor  that, 
if  after  I  have  organized  the  force  I  ask  for,  and  I  fail  to 
hold  them  faithful  to  the  interest  of  the  Transvaal  Repub¬ 
lic,  I  will  disband  them  and  report  myself  a  prisoner  of  the 
Republic  to  be  shot.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Oom  Paul,  “surely  you  don’t  mean 
that  ?” 

“I  mean  it  most  sincerely,  your  excellency.” 

“Well,  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  have  you  pay  such 
a  penalty.” 

“I’m  not  anxious  to  pay  it,”  said  Fred,  “my  faith  is 
such,  that  I  have  no  fear  that  I'll  even  be  called  on  to  pay 
it.  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  republic  myself,  and  have  been 
educated  in  the  theory  that  the  people  of  every  country 
should  have  the  right  to  govern  themselves.” 

The  face  of  the  stern  old  President  lit  up,  and  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  heavy  hand  to  the  young  American  with  the  re¬ 
mark  : 


“  I  have  faith  in  you,  young  man,  and  so  has  General  * 
Joubert.  I  will  give  you  the  permit  you  ask  for,  with  the 
understanding  that  whenever  the  general  or  myself  asks  for 
the  disbandment  of  your  force,  it  will  promptlv  be  done, 


under  penalty  of  being  considered  an  enemy  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  But  where  will  you  procure  a  rms?” 

“We  will  purchase  them,”  answered  Fred,  “for  those 
who  haven’t  any.” 

“Call  to-morrow,”  said  Oom  Paul.  “I  wish  to  consult 
with  General  Joubert.” 

I"  red  saluted  and  retired,  and  his  report  of  his  interview 
with  the  old  President  pleased  Terry  and  Norton  more  than 
anything  they  had  heard  since  their  arrival  in  Pretoria, 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  believe  we'll  work  it  after  all.** 
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“Yes,  l  think  we  will,”  assented  Fred. 

“But,  see  here,"  put  in  Norton,  “why  the  deuce  didn’t 
you  ask  him  to  supply  arms  and  ammunition?” 

“Oh,  that  would  be  too  cheeky.  Probably  eight  out  of 
ten  men  who  join  us  will  have  a  rifle  and  horse,  besides  an 
ofler  to  purchase  arms  and  other  equipments  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  good  faith  on  our  part.  These  people  have  the 
strongest  prejudices  in  the  world.  They  have  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  Uitlanders,  regarding  them  all  as  enemies, 
and  the  primary  cause  of  the  war.  Now,  if  I  get  the  per¬ 
mit  to-morrow,  we  must  hurry  down  to  "Johannesburg,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  organize  the  force  that  we  want,  and 
then  take  a  week  to  make  a  dead  shot  of  every  ofte  of  them.” 

“What  inducements  will  you  offer  them?”  Norton  asked. 

“Why,  the  plunder  of  the  mines  outside  the  Republic. 
Whatever  property  is  captured  in  tangible  shape,  one-half 
^  will  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Republic,  and  the  other  to 
be  divided  among  ourselves.” 

“ Say,  Fred,”  put  in  Terry,  “doesn’t  that  look  a  good  deal 
like  turning  regular  freebooters?” 

“No.  It’s  the  game  that  is  played  by  both  parties  in  a 
war  between  nations.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  living 
in  the  Transvaal,  particularly  in  Johannesburg,  who  own 
shares  in  those  mines  beyond  the  borders,  which  will  be 
confiscated  by  the  enemy  whenever  they  get  possession,  and 
it  is  our  game  to  get  in  ahead  of  them.  It’s  a  rule  in  war, 
to  do  the  enemy  as  he  would  do  you,  and  do  it  first.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Norton,  “but  there’s  another  ob¬ 
stacle  that  we’ll  run  up  against,  that  you  probably  haven’t 
thought  of,  that  is  the  Zulus  and  Basutos.  They  are  life 
long  enemies  of  the  Boers,  and  I  understand  are  already 
threatening  to  go  on  the  war  path  to  help  the  British.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  too,  and  I’d  rather  fight  them  than 
the  British.  In  fact,  I  don’t  want  to  fight  the  Englishmen, 
unless  they  interfere  with  us.  England  was  our  friend 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  friendly  feeling  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  two  people  is  very  cordial.  The  truth 

is,  I’m  not  contemplating  a  collision  with  them  at  all,  but 
as  they  are  fighting  for  the  mines  principally,  we  have  as 
much  moral  and  legal  right  to  do  so  as  they  have.” 

“By  George!  That  puts  it  in  another  light  altogether,” 
said  Norton.  “Like  you,  I  don’t  care  to  run  up  against  the 
redcoats  at  all,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  they  attack  a  mine 
I  have  an  interest  in,  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  defend 

it. ” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Fred.  “It’s  a  state  of  war  wherein 
equity  and  ethics  do  considerable  shifting.  England 
is  fighting  for  territorial  extension,  and  we  for  property 
rights,  although  I  must  confess  that  my  rights  are  only 
contingent,  depending  entirely  upon  possession.  If  I  suc¬ 
ceed  your  agreement  with  me  holds  good,  if  I  fail  I’ll  be 
no  worse  off  than  at  the  beginning.” 

The  next  day  Fred  paid  another  visit  to  Oom  Paul,  who 
handed  him  a  permit  to  organize  and  arm  a  body  of  two 
•  hundred  men  in  Johannesburg,  on  conditions  that  he  be 
be  responsible  for  their  conduct  and  disband  whenever 
ordered  to.  do  so  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 


Armed  with  that,  Fred  hastened  back  to  the  hotel  and 
showed  it  to  Norton  and  Terry.  They  at  once  called  at 
the  headquarters  of  General  Joubert,  to  pay  their  respects, 
show  the  order  and  take  leave  of  him,  after  which  they  hur¬ 
ried  away  to  the  train,  and,  two  hours  later,  landed  in 
Johannesburg. 

There  they  found  things  in  great  confusion.  Thousands 
of  citizens  were  trying  to  get  away,  fearing  that  the  Boers 
would  destroy  the  city  and  blow  up  the  mines  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  They  spent  a  day  mingling  with  the  people,  and  found 
scores  of  them  who  didn’t  care  which  side  whipped,  so  long 
as  their  property  interests  were  protected  and  personal 
safety  assured.  Nearly  everybody  could  speak  English. 

Within  a  couple  of  days  Fred  had  enlisted  several  young 
men,  preferring  them  to  older  ones.  After  showing 
them  the  permit  granted  by  Oom  Paul,  they  declared  that 
they  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  him,  some  in  the  hope 
of  earning  a  fortune,  others  for  sake  of  adventure,  *  and 
still  others  who  wished  to  do  something  that  would  enable 
them  to  remain  in  the  Transvaal  under  the  protection  of 
the  Boer  government.  They  brought  in  other  recruits,  all 
young  fellows,  scarcely  a  dozen  being  above  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Every  one  had  a  revolver,  some  owned  horses, 
and  not  a  few  were  in  possession  of  Mauser  rifles.  Within 
three  days  his  list  was  filled,  and  there  were  not  above  a 
score  of  native  Boers  on  it. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  thing  a  secret, 
and  soon  Boer  spies  reported  it  to  the  authorities  at  Pre¬ 
toria,  and  to  make  sure  that  everything  was  going  on  all 
right  agents  of  the  government  were  sent  down  to  investi¬ 
gate.  They  reported,  of  course,  that  the  two  young  Amer¬ 
icans  were  complying  strictly  with  the  requirements  of  their 
permit. 

Arms  were  purchased,  and  inside  of  a  week  a  force  of 
two  hundred  was  armed  and  equipped.  Then  came  an 
order  from  Pretoria  that  they  must  wear  uniforms.  That 
was  rather  distasteful  to  some  of  the  volunteers,  for  they 
feared  that  they  were  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Boer  army.- 
Fred  had  to  again  show  the  permit  and  the  agreement  made 
with  Oom  Paul  and  General  Joubert,  before  they  could  be 
convinced  that  they  were  to  remain  an  independent  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  when  they  ceased  to  be  such  they  jvere  to 
be  disbanded. 

“That’s  all  right,”  they  said,  “we  don’t  wish  to  go  into 
the  Boer  army  and  thus  spoil  our  chances  of  getting  out  of 
the  thing  if  we  wish  to  do  so.” 

Fred  then  explained  farther  that  it  was  to  be  a  military 
organization  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  that  they 
would  be  governed  by  military  rules  and  discipline,  and 
that  orders  were  to  be  obeyed  just  the  same  as  in  a  regular 
army.  For  disobedience  of  orders  or  violation  of  military 
rules,  the  offenders  were  to  be  court-martialed. 

A  stalwart  young  Boer  named  Hamburger  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant,  Terry  acting  as  first.  Then  an  Austra¬ 
lian  named  Prather  was  made  third  lieutenant.  Both 
could  speak  English,  and  Hamburger  had  a  fluent  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Boer  language.  By  that  arrangement  each 
nationality  was  represented. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  MAKES  AN  IMPORTANT  CAPTURE. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Norton  promptly  put  up  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  horses  for 
those  who  had  none.  It  required  several  thousand  dollars, 
but  Norton’s  purse  was  a  long  one.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  organization,  yet  he  wore  a  uniform  and 
acted  as  a  sergeant.  When  they  were  well  equipped  and 
ready  for  the  field  Fred  marched  about  half  way  up  toward 
Pretoria,  where  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream  for  drill  and  target  practice.  Within  a  week  nearly 
every  member  of  the  company  was  a  dead  shot.  It  was 
easy  for  them,  because  the  majority  tfere  already  splendid 
marksmen.  There  were  about  a  dozen  men  among  them 
who  were  expert  fencers,  and  lessons  in  the  art  of  fencing 
went  on  six  or  eight  hours  daily.  Every  one  carried  a 
sabre,  and  a  Mauser  was  suspended  in  leather  cases  from 
the  horn  of  their  saddles.  At  the  end  of  the  week  Fred  was 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and,  after  a  consultation 
with  Terry. and  Norton,  decided  to  march  to  Pretoria  and 
show  his  force  to  Oom  Paul  and  his  generals. 

He  sent  a  messenger  up  to  ask  permission  to  do  so,  and  of 
course  it  was  promptly  granted. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  Repub¬ 
lic,  Oom  Paul  and  several  of  the  generals  reviewed  them. 
Fred  rode  at  the  head  of  the  company  and  saluted  Oom 
Paul  as  he  passed.  The  old  man  raised  his  hat  and  seemed 
pleased  with  the  soldierly  appearance  of  the  men. 

After  marching  past  the  Boer  camp,  Fred  halted  his 
command,  and,  accompanied  by  Terry  and  his  three  lieu¬ 
tenants,  returned  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  President  and 
the  generals. 

“Your  men  look  fine,”  said  General  Joubert. 

“They  are  fine  fellows,  general,”  returned  Fred,  “and 
what  is  more,  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  are  what  we  call 
dead  shots  in  America.  They  can  hit  a  man  at  a  distance 
of  a  thousand  yards  ten  times  out  of  ten  shots,  and  the 
others  will  soon  be  able  to  do  as  well.  We  are  going  to 
push  forward  in  the  direction  of  Mafeking  to-morrow.” 

“What  arrangements  have  you  made  about  rations?”  the 
general  asked. 

“None  whatever.” 

“What  ?”  asked  the  general,  eyeing  him  keenly.  “Are  you 
not  making  a  mistake?” 

“No,  general,  a  flying  squadron  of  the  size  of  mine  in 
a  country  like  this  can  feed  itself  as  it  goes  along.” 

“I  doubt  it,”  said  the  general,  “unless  you  plunder  our 
own  people.” 

“We  will  take  nothing  from  the  people  without  paying 
for  it.  We  expect  to  secure  game  enough  to  feed  us  until 
we  can  capture  provisions  from  the  enemy.” 

“Its  rather  a  bad  rule,”  said  the  general,  shaking  his 
head. 

• 

“It  would  be  with  a  larger  force,”  assented  Fred.  “We 
intend  to  move  swiftly,  strike  quickly  and  where  we  are  I 


least  expected,  hence  we  will  be  able  to  procure  provisions 
that  cannot  be  removed  from  our  pathway.  When  we 
cross  the  border  we  will  be  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and 
of  course  they  will  have  to  feed  us.  I  will  send  couriers 
with  reports  of  our  operations,  whenever  anything  is  done 
that  ought  to  be  known  to  the  authorities.” 

The  next  morning  before  daylight  the  command  was 
moving  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Pretoria,  passing 
through  the  great  veldt,  and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  struck 
a  wild  section  where  game  was  plentiful.  They  pitched 
their  camp  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  and  that  evening 
cooked  up  a  couple  of  days’  rations,  while  those  who  were 
defective  in  matters  of  drill  were  put  through  the  tactics 
with  a  degree  of  persistency  that  made  some  of  them  sweat. 
They  were  all  hardy  fellows,  though,  and  Terry  remarked 
to  Fred  that  he  thought  they  were  the  hardiest  set  of  young 
men  he  had  ever  met  with.  • 

“Yes,  so  they  are,”  assented  Fred. 

The  next  morning  they  were  up  before  sunrise,  and  that 
evening  struck  the  town  of  Rustenburg,  after  which  they 
followed  the  road  leading  westward  in  the  direction  of 
the  gold  fields,  and  reached  the  banks  of  Elands  River.  On 
the  fourth  day  they  reached  the  border  beyond  which  lay 
Bechuanaland.  About  five  miles  beyond  the  border  was  the 
railroad  built  by  the  British  government,  which 
ran  all  the  way  up  from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo, 
a  distance  of  over  eight  hundred  miles.  There  they  en¬ 
camped  for  the  night,  and  learned  from  straggling  natives 
that  a  force  of  British  soldiers  had  encamped  on  the 
railroad  at  the  town  of  Ramathlabama,  sent  there  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  railroad  and  the  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Native 
Boers  reported  that  the  savages  were  arming  to  assist  the 
British,  and  that  they  feared  an  invasion  by  the  Kaffirs. 

British  officers  had  repeatedly  claimed  that  offers  of 
assistance  made  by  the  natives  had  been  refused ;  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  arm  savages  against  the  Boers. 

Through  an  interpreter,  Fred  learned  that  Mafeking,  a 
thriving  mining  town,  was  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
where  he  was  then  in  camp,  and  that  considerable  force 
was  there  to  hold  it,  while  Boers  were  gathering  to  make 
an  attack.  The  railroad  had  been  cut  above  Ramathlabama. 
and  no  trains  were  passing  there.  Through  the  same  source 
he  located  the  mine  in  which  Norton  was  interested,  nearly 
forty  miles  west  of  Mafeking,  near  the  Molopo  River. 

“Are  there  any  British  soldiers  there?”  he  asked  of  the 
Boer  through  an  interpreter. 

“I  think  not.  There  is  a  little  town  called  Pitsani,  but  * 
there  are  no  British  west  of  the  railroad  that  I  have  heard 
of.” 

Turning  to  Terry,  Fred  remarked : 

“We’ll  have  to  make  a  dash  for  Pitsani,  and  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  British  scouts,  we’ll  have  to  cross  the  railroad 
in  the  night  several  miles  above  their  camp,  push  forward 
over  the  veldt,  and  make  the  whole  trip  of  nearly  sixty 
miles  without  a  stop  if  possible.  By  that  means  we  can  fall 
upon  the  place  and  take  it  unawares,  and  as  there  is  no  * 
i  ulroad  from  there  to  Mafeking,  we  11  hardly  come  in  con* 

I  tact  with  any  of  the  British  troops.” 
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“By  George,  Fred,  that's  a  long  run.  The  horses  will  be 
pretty  well  usext  up  by  the  time  we  reach  there.  We’d  bet¬ 
ter  stop  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  this  side  of  the  place,  after 
dark,  get  a  night's  rest  for  man  and  beast,  then  make  an 
early  start  and  fall  upon  them  the  inext  morning.  A  few 
hours  would  enable  us  to  do  the  business,  and  get  away  be¬ 
fore  the  British  can  get  at  us.” 

“Oh,  it  isn't  the  British  troops  I’m  afraid  of,”  said 
Fred.  “What  I’m  aiming  for  is  to  strike  the  place  before 
they  can  get  away  with  the  proceeds  of  the  mine.” 

“Well,  do  you  suppose  that  the  British  are  going  to  let 
us  do  that  if  they  can  prevent  us?” 

“No.  The  trouble  with  them  is,  they  can’t  prevent  us. 
There’s  quite  a  large  force  of  Boers  around  the  town  now, 
and  they  wouldn’t  dare  detach  any  command  to  pursue  us, 
as  the  chances  would  be  ninety-nine;  out  of  a  hundred 
against  them.  Most  good  military  me  n  would  suspect  that 
it  was  a  dash  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  to  try  to  draw  them 
into  a  trap,  and  they’d  keep  out  of  it.”1 

“That’s  good  reasoning,”  said  Norton.  “I  don’t  believe 
we’ll  see  a  single  British  soldier.” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  baling  my  calculations 
upon  what  good  military  men  would  d*o  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Napoleon  was  the  only  military  man  who  could 
divide  his  force  in  the  presence  of  the  ejuemy,  but  he  always 
did  it  with  a  celerity  that  accomplished,  his  end  before  the 
enemy  found  it  out.  We’ll  move  at  midnight,  cross  the 
border  and  the  railroad,  and  push  on  to  some  point,  ten, 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  river,  take  a  night’s 
rest  and  make  a  dash  for  the  mine  early  the  next  morning.” 

Having  ridden  hard  during  the  day,  the  men  were  soon 
sleeping  soundly.  They  were  aroused  /a  little  after  mid¬ 
night  and  having  no  forage  trains  to  looxk  after,  were  soon 
in  the  saddle  and  on  the  march.  The  giride  knew  every  foot 
of  ground  over  which  they  went,  and  urn  ler  the  light  of  the 
stars  led  the  way  across  the  railroad  above  the  town  and 
pushed  westward  at  a  pretty  rapid  pace. 

They  were  again  on  the  veldt,  in  a  rol  ling  country,  with 
here  and  there  some  very  rugged  surface.  They  stopped  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  again  at  noon,  and  when  night 
overtook  them  the  guide  said  they  were  within  ten  miles  of 
Pitsani. 

“Then  we’ll  stop  for  the  night,”  said  Fred,  and  they  went 
into  camp,  to  give  both  man  and  beast  a  season  of  much 
needed  rest. 

The  little  town  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Molopo 
River,  and  when  Fred  learned  that  fact,  he  was  a  bit 
startled,  for  it  flashed  through  his  min  d  that  he  would 
have  to  cross  the  river  before  he  could  stir  ike  the  contem¬ 
plated  blow,  i 

“How  the  deuce  will  we  get  across?”  he  asked  of  the 
guide.  “Is  there  a  bridge  there?” 

‘“No,  it’s  crossed  by  boats  or  a  sort  of  furry.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  Fred,  “our  presence  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  would  be  known  an  hour  or  two  before  we  could  get 
a/  ro=s,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  mines  could  make  their 
escape.” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  that,  Fearnot,”  said  Norton, 


“and  I  hardly  think  we  will  find  much  there  of  value.  They 
have  probably  sent  it  to  Mafeking  for  protection.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  returned  Fred,  “Mafeking  is  pretty 
well  surrounded  by  the  Boers,  and  they  wouldn’t  dare  take 
the  treasure  in  that  direction.  They  might  cut  across  the 
country  going  south  with  it,  and  try  to  strike  the  railroad 
below  Mafeking.  In  that  case  we’d  have  to  chase  them,  but 
in  any  event  we’ve  got  to  cross  the  river  before  we  can  strike 
the  mines  or  the  offices  of  the  managers.”  And  then  on 
questioning  the  guides  still  more  closely,  they  learned  that 
the  river  could  be  forded  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town 
and  some  five  miles  west  of  it. 

“Success  depends  on  our  striking  quickly,  so  about  an 
hour  or  two  before  daylight,  we  must  start  for  the  river, 
one-half  going  west,  and  the  other  east  toward  the  upper 
ford,”  and  he  instructed  Terry  to  take  half  the  force  and 
start  at  least  an  bout  ahead  of  himself,  he  leading  the  way 
to  the  east  side  of  the  town. 

“Now,  just  a  little  before  sunrise,  dash  across  the  river, 
and  push  for  the  town  as  fast  as  you  can,  whichever  reaches 
there  first  will  probably  frighten  a  number  so  they  will  dash 
right  into  the  other.” 

At  the  appointed  time  they  divided  into  two  parties,  each 
led  by  a  guide  familiar  with  the  country,  and  pushed  for 
the  river.  Fred  waited  nearly  an  hour  before  starting,  so 
as  to  equalize  the  time  according  to  the  distance.  Both 
crossed  the  river  before  sunrise,  and  then  went  plunging 
along  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  little  mining 
town  at  a  fast  rate.  Both  struck  it  about  the  same  time. 
The  guides,  knowing  where  the  offices  of  the  mines  were, 
led  straight  toward  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
the  officials  had  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’  notice,  and 
hurriedly  concealed  what  treasure  they  could,  and  then 
sought  to  make  their  escape  by  flight.  Of  course  men, 
women  and  children  were  thrown  into  a  panic,  for  at  first 
glance  they  knew  they  were  not  Britons.  Every  official  was 
captured,  and  Lieutenants  Hamburger  and  Prather  hur¬ 
riedly  took  possession  of  the  mines.  Not  a  shot  was  fired. 
The  managers,  superintendents,  treasurers  and  secretaries 
were  brought  back  to  the  offices,  where  Fred  demanded  of 
them  what  diamonds  and  gold  dust  were  on  hand. 

“There  is  none  on  hand,”  said  the  treasurer.  “It  was 
all  sent  forward  to  Mafeking.” 

“That’s  bad  for  you,  then,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  from 
Johannesburg  where  a  munber  of  shareholders  reside,  and 
knowing  their  holdings  would  be  confiscated,  we  have  come 
to  get  possession  first.” 

“Well,  the  mines  are  here,”  said  the  secretary.  “The}7-  of 
course  can’t  be  taken  away  by  either  side,  although  you 
now  have  possession  of  them.” 

“We  are  not  marines,  Mr.  Secretary,”  returned  Fred. 
“Every  dollar’s  worth  of  gold  and  diamonds  must  be 
turned  over  within  fifteen  minutes,  or  every  one  of  you  will 
be  shot.  War  is  raging  now,  and  civil  [aw  is  suspended. 
The  military  alone  rides,  and  under  that  rule  might  makes 
right.” 

“You  are  not  a  Boer,”  said  the  secretary. 

“No,  but  there  are  a  number  of  Boers  in  my  command, 
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aiul  we  represent  the  Transvaal  Republic.  Three  minutes 
have  passed  now,  leaving  you  but  twelve  minutes.” 

“Say,”  blurted  out  the  treasurer,  “is  this  war  going  to 
be  conducted  on  that  principle?” 

“What's  the  matter  with  the  principle?”  Fred  asked. 
“Such  property  is  confiscated  under  military  law  all  over 
the  world.  Money  is  the  sinew  of  war.” 

“But  this  is  private  property,”  protested  the  secretary. 

“Oh,  no;  it’s  a  corporation.  People  living  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Republic,  who  own  shares  in  these  mines,  know  full 
well  that  the  British  authorities  will  confiscate  them — at 
least  their  shares — while  the  others  will  be  protected.  Two 
more  minutes  have  passed.  You  are  carrying  on  this  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  risk  of  your  lives.  If  the  treasure  is  not 
turned  over  to  us  within  ten  minutes,  you  will  be  shot.” 

The  treasurer  and  secretary  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
turning  paler  every  moment,  without  saying  anything  for 
some  two  minutes  more. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  looking  at  his  watch,  “you  are 
taking  desperate  chances.  I  assure  you  that  if  you  wait 
until  the  time  is  up,  turning  the  treasure  over  one  minute 
later  won’t  save  you.  We’ve  enough  men  here  to  search 
every  nook  and  corner  after  you  are  shot.” 

A  couple  minutes  more  passed,  and  the  treasurer  said : 

“We  yield  to  superior  force.  What  treasure  we  have  on 
hand  I  will  turn  it  over  to  you,”  and  taking  a  key  from  his 
pocket,  he  led  the  way  to  a  vault,  passing  through  a  secret 
door  which  opened  at  the  touch  of  a  secret  spring.  The 
vault  was  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  Fred,  Terry  and 
Lieutenant  Hamburger  followed  him.  They  saw  that  the 
vault  was  built  in  such  a  way,  inside  a  frame  building,  that 
its  contents,  though  the  house  should  be  destroyed  by  fire* 
would  be  unharmed.  There  were  leather  bags  containing 
gold,  gold  dust,  rough  diamonds,  and  gold  coin,  scattered 
about  on  the  shelves.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  some  of 
the  treasure  had  been  thrown  inside  in  the  hurry  of  ex¬ 
citement.  There  were  great  books  containing  the  accounts 
of  the  company  scattered  about  on  the  floor. 

“What  is  the  value  of  all  this  property?”  Fred  asked  of 
the  treasurer. 

“I  can’t  say  exactly,”  was  the  reply,  “but  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  is 
the  product  of  three  mines  under  one  management,  and  the 
uncertain  rumors  about  military  movements  prevented  us 
from  sending  it  to  Cape  Town.” 

Fred  ordered  Terry,  Norton  and  about  a  score  of  soldiers 
to  take  possession  of  the  treasure,  holding  them  responsible 
for  its  safe  keeping. 

“Are  you  sure  this  is  all?”  Terry  asked  of  Fred. 

“Yes,  I  don’t  think  they  had  a  chance  to  remove  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Then  nobody  is  to  be  shoti  eh?” 

“No,  we  shoot  nobody  except  for  cause.” 

Just  then  a  very  pretty  girl  came  rushing  in  through  the 
erowd  of  soldiers,  no  one  interfering  to  stop  her,  screaming 
out : 

“Don't  shoot  my  father!  Don't  shoot  him!  Don't  shoot 
him  !”  and  seeing  the  secretary  of  the  mining  company,  she 


rushed  into  his  arm;?,  threw  hers  around  his  neck,  and 
looked  pleadingly  about  in  quest  of  some  officer  in  command 
of  the  military.  , 

“Is  she  your  daughter?”  Fred  asked  of  the  secretary. 

“Yes,”  Jhe  answered.  “She’s  all  I  have.  Her  mother 
is  dead.” 

“Tell  her  then  that  you  are  not  to  be  shot.” 

“Are  you  the  General?”  she  asked. 

“I  am  the  commandant,”  he  replied,  “but  not  a  general.” 

“You  won’t  shoot  father,  then?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  We  have  secured  what  we  came 
after,  and  hope  we  wall  not  be  compelled  to  shoot  any  one. 
You  can  take  your  father  away  with  you,  and  rest  as¬ 
sured  no  harm  will  come  to  him  unless  he  brings  it  upon 
himself  by  interfering  with  our  plans.” 

She  seized  Fred’s  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  thank¬ 
ing  him  while  tears  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  saying: 

“You  are  not  a  Boer,  are  you?” 

“No,  but  I  represent  the  Boer  Republic  in  this  case.” 

“May  father  go  with  me  now?” 

“Yes,  if  you  promise  to  take  him  home,  and  keep  him 
there  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

“Come,  father,”  she  said  leading  him  by  the  hand,  and 
both  passed  out  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and  went 
up  the  street  in  a  westerly  direction.  They  had  scarcely 
gone  when  a  messenger  came  in  from  Lieutenant  Prather, 
with  the  report  that  a  considerable  treasure  had  been  found 
in  one  of  the  mines?,  and  that  he  had  charge  nf  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  HOT  FIGHT  WITH  THE  DRAGOONS. 


The  report  sem:  in  by  the  Australian  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  Fred,  Terry  and  Norton. 

“Tell  him  to  hold  on  to  it,”  said  Fred,  and  the  messen¬ 
ger  hurried  away  with  the  order.  He  had  scarcely  gone 
when  Hamburger,  the  Boer  lieutenant,  sent  in  a  report  that 
the  miners  at  one  of  the  mines  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  towm,  were  armed  and  threatened  a  fight. 

“That  means  they  have  something  to  fight  for,”  said 
Fred.  “How  many  are  there?” 

“I  don't  know,”  said  the  courier,  “there  are  a  number  of 
natives,  with  probably  fifty  or  more  white  men.” 

“Come,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  must  nip  that  in  the  bud 
at  once.  W  e  may  have  a  fight  after  all,  but  see  to  it  that  * 
the  treasure  is  s.tife,  and  under  no  circumstances  lose  sisrht 
of  it.  He  then  rushed  out,  gave  the  order  to  mount  and 
dashed  away  at  the  head  of  his  men  to  join  Lieutenants 

Hamburger  and  Prather.  Before  they  reached  them  thev 
heard  firing. 

Bv  George,  the  fellows  mean  fight,  don't  they?"  said 
Norton. 


^  es,  judging  from  the  firing,"  and  Norton  began  to 
look  a  bit  frightened. 

“You've  nevur  been  under  fire,  have  you?”  Fred  asked. 
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“  No."  Was  the  reply. 

“Well,  keep  right  along  up  with  me,”  and  a  few  minutes 
later  they  joined  Hamburger.  The  latter  reported  that  a 
number  of  the  miners  were  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers, 
and  that  a  considerable  body  of  natives  was  with  them 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  assegais. 

“Oh,  well;  well' soon  clean  them- out,”  said  Fred,  riding 
forward  with  both  lieutenants  by  his  side,  and  found  that 
two  hundred  miners  and  natives,  on  seeing  the  small  force 
of  the  invaders,  had  resolved  to  make  a  stand  and  fight. 
They  had  the  advantage  in  position,  but  no  flag  was  raised, 
and.  while  Fred  was  inspecting  the  position,  two  of  his  com¬ 
mand  were  hit  by  bullets,  one  of  them  falling  dead  from 
his  horse. 

“Now,  men,”  he  sang  out,  “we  must  charge  them  and  end 
this  thing  in  a  few  minutes,”  and  with  that  he  gave  the 
order  to  charge,  leading  the  way  at  full  speed,  firing  his 
Mauser  as  he  went,  and  the  others  followed  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  strong,  and  within  a  minute  or  so  they 
were  right  in  the  midst  of  the  miners  and  natives,  some 
using  their  revolvers,  others  their  sabres,  and  a  bloody 
hand  to  hand  fight  ensued.  It  lasted  scarcely  three  min¬ 
utes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  natives  fled  and  the 
miners  threw  down  their  arms,  begging  for  quarter.  Fred 
instantly  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing,  and  they  prompt¬ 
ly  obeyed. 

“Who  has  charge  of  this  mine?”  he  asked  of  one  of  the 
men. 

“The  foreman  and  superintendent,”  replied  the  miner, 
and  he  pointed  to  the  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  wounded. 

“What  are  you  fighting  about?”  he  asked  of  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

“To  protect  the  mine,  sir,”  returned  the  superintendent, 
who  was  a  burly  Englishman. 

“What  have  you  got  that  is  worth  fighting  for?” 

“Nothing  but  the  mines.” 

“What  is  it?  Diamond  or  gold?” 

“Gold,”  was  the  reply. 

“Any  on  hand?” 

“No,  it  is  sent  to  the  office  every  day.” 

Fred  knew  the  man  was  telling  the  truth,  and  that  he 
was  faithful  to  his  charge.  He  well  knew  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  mines  to  report 
every  day  the  amount  of  treasure  found,  and  turn  it  in  to 
those  who  are  to  take  charge  of  it.  That  had  already  been 
secured  at  the  treasurer’s  office,  and.  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  bother  with  the  mine,  so  he  ordered  the  arms  to  be 
secured,  and  when  they  had  all  been  gathered  up,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  main  street  of  the  little  town  where  Terry 
was  holding  possession  of  the  treasure  with  about  thirty 
men. 

“Anybody  hurt?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes,  one  of  our  men  was  killed,  and  another  wounded, 
and  I  gues-  we  knocked  out  about  twenty  miners  and  na¬ 
tive*.  principally  the  latter.  The  dead  man  is  being  brought 
^ long,  and  we  must  see  him  decently  buried.  TTe  is  a  young 
fellow  from  Johannesburg,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
volunteer.” 


AND  OOM  PAUL. 


They  buried  him  decently,  and  while  the  last  sad  rites 
were  being  paid,  quite  a  number  of  miners,  women  and 
children  looked  on  at  a.  little  distance.  Fred  rode  up 
to  them,  spoke  kindly,  and  said  that  he  hoped  that  none  of 
them  would  suffer,  as  all  he  aimed  to  do  was  to  strike  the 
company. 

“Well,  we  will  suffer,”  sang  out  an  elderly  woman,  evi¬ 
dently  the  wife  of  some  miner,  “if  you  destroy  the  mines, 
for  it  would  throw  our  people  out  of  employment.” 

“We  are  not  going  to  destroy  them,  he  returned,  “nor 
would  anybody  have  been  hurt  had  no  resistance  been 
made.” 

With  that  he  rode  back  to  the  command  and  gave  the 
order  to  march,  leading  the  way  in  a  southerly  direction 
over  the  veldt  as  though  intending  to  make  his  way  back  to 
the  Transvaal  border,  south  of  Mafeking,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  little  mining  town,  they 
turned  eastward,  struck  the  ford  where  he  had  crossed  that 
morning,  and  pushed  northward. 

In  the  meantime  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  mines  at 
that  point  sent  a  couple  of  messengers,  mounted  on  fast 
horses,  to  convey  the  news  of  the  raid  to  the  British  com¬ 
mandant  at  Mafeking.  Other  messengers  were  sent  to 
Ramathlabama  with  a  similar  report.  That  place  was 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Mafeking,  on  the  railroad. 

It  so  happened  that  some  Kaffirs,  who  had  seen  them  the 
day  before  going  in  the  direction  of  Molopo  River,  had  car¬ 
ried  the  news  to  the  British  commandant,  and  he  had  sent 
out  a  squadron  of  dragoons  in  quest  of  them.  The  latter 
struck  the  trail,  and  crossed  the  river  west  of  the  town  where 
Terry’s  detachment  had  passed  over  early  that  morning, 
and  reached  the  town  about  five  hours  after  Fred’s  com¬ 
mand  had  left  it.  They  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  and  the  major  in  command  of  them  decided  to  fol¬ 
low  them.  The  truth  is,  he  was  deceived  by  the  direction 
first  taken  by  Fred  on  leaving  the  town.  When  they  made 
the  sharp  curve  and  turned  northward  again, die  recognized 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  pursuit  of  one  who  was  pretty  well 
up  in  military  strategy. 

He  was  extremely  anxious  to  overtake  them  and  re¬ 
capture  the  treasure  that  had  been  so  successfully  scooped 
by  the  raiders. 

Of  course  Fred  never  dreamed  that  dragoons  were  after 
him,  nevertheless  he  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed, 
not  caring  to  stop  to  feed  either  man  or  beast  until  he  had 
passed  the  railroad  again  in  the  vicinity  of  where  he  had 
crossed  it  the  day  before. 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  make  it  to-night,  Fred,”  said 
Terry,  “our  horses  are  very  tired.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,  Terry  ;  we  may  as  well  stop  for 
the  night,  but  we  must  strike  water  before  stopping.” 

About  two  hours  after  sunset  they  struck  a  stream  where 
they  decided  to  stop  and  go  into  camp,  and  scouts  were 
sent  out  in  different  directions  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  surprise. 

About  midnight  a  scout  come  in  who  had  been  back  on 
their  line  of  march  several  miles,  and  reported  that  a  party 
of  British  dragoons  were  actually  trailing  them  in  the  dark. 
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“How  can  they  do  that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Men  on  foot  leading  the  way,”  said  the  scout. 

“They  are  trying  to  catch  up  with  us  and  give  us  a  sur¬ 
prise,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Terry.  “I  don't  want  to  fight 
those  fellows  if  I  can  avoid  it.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  said  Terry,  “but  what  are  we  to  do? 
They’ll  attack  us  when  they  come  up,  and  if  they  don’t  find 
us  before  morning  we’ll  have  a  running  fight  on  hand,  un¬ 
less  we  make  a  stand.” 

“Where  in  the  deuce  could  they  have  come  from?”  asked 
Fred.  “They  are  in  our  rear.  It  must  be  that  some  natives 
reported  our  presence  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  they 
have  been  following  our  trail.  If  so,  their  horses  are  as 
much  fatigued  as  ours  are.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “but  if  we  stop  to  make  a  stand,  they 
may  receive  reinforcements.  They  understand  that  it  is 
simply  a  raid,  and  a  desperate  effort  will  be  made  to  capture 
or  destroy  us.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred,  “the  fact  that  they  are  trailing 
us  in  the  dark  by  dismounted  men  shows  that  that  is  just 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  They  couldn’t  follow  us  in  the 
dark  except  in  an  open  country  like  this.  We  can  make 
three  miles  to  their  one  if  we  mount  again  and  push  for¬ 
ward,  as  we  will  not  be  hampered  by  following  a  trail,  as 
they  are.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Terry,  “we’ve  had  about  four  hours’ 
rest,  and  if  we  do  that  we  can  get  away  from  them.” 

Fred  at  once  gave  the  order  to  mount,  and  the  men  rose 
from  the  ground  where  they  had  been  lying  asleep,  and 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  were  all  in  the  saddle  again. 

They  pushed  on,  until  light  began  to  appear  in  the  east, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  a  spot  where  the  way  led 
through  a  defile  not  more  than  twenty  feet  in  width,  with 
innumerable  boulders  of  rock  on  either  side  of  it. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  might  travel  a  thousand  miles 
before  finding  a  better  place  to  make  a  stand  than  this.  We 
could  hold  it  against  a  thousand  men,  unless  they  had 
artillery  with  them,  which  the  dragoons  haven’t.  I’m  strong¬ 
ly  tempted  to  stop  and  wait  till  they  come  up.  We’ll  have 
at  least  four  or  five  hours’  rest,  while  they,  if  they  keep  trail¬ 
ing  us  all  night,  will  be  utterly  fagged  out.  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  push  on,  we'll  hardly  be  in  condition  to  make 
a  fight  if  we  should  run  up  against  another  party  near  the 
railroad.” 

“Well,  let’s  make  the  stand  here,”  said  Terry.  “That 
stream  running  through  the  defile  out  there  will  give  us  all 
the  water  we  need,  and  beyond  is  good  pasturage  for  the 
horses.” 


t  red  instantly  gave  the  order  to  halt,  instructed  the  men 
to  stake  their  horses  after  watering  them,  and  proceed  .at 
once  to  breakfast  on  what  rations  they  had.  He  then  told 
them  that  he  expected  the  dragoons  to  come  up  within  three 
or  four  hours,  and  that  they  would  destroy  them  if  they 
attempted  to  come  through  the  defile,  which  they  would 


haw  to  do  it  they  went  any  farther  in  that  direction. 

I’»v  this  time  every  man  in  the  command  had  perfect 
confidence  in  their  young  leader,  lie  had  managed  well, 
bad  lost  but  one  man,  and  another  slightly  wounded,  and 


they  believed  that  the  dragoons  could  be  repulsed  with 
great  loss  if  they  made  an  attack.  The  place  war  known 
to  the  Boers  as  “Buffalo  Pass,”  where,  about  fifty  yean-  be¬ 
fore,  the  Boers  had  nearly  destroyed  a  large  band  of  Kaffirs 
in  a  battle  lasting  near  an  entire  day. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  breakfasted,  they  took  positions 
behind  the  boulders  on  either  side  of  the  pass  and  lay  down 
to  sleep,  while  sentinels  were  on  the  lookout.  The  sun  ro-e 
and  soon  became  very  warm.  In  due  time  the  clear  notes  of 
a  bugle  were  heard  in  the  distance  south  of  them,  and  Fred 
at  once  ordered  every  man  to  be  awakened. 

The  fellows  sprang  to  their  feet,  rifles  in  hand,  and 
waited  and  listened  until  the  dragoons  loomed  into  sight. 
Fred  passed  the  Order  along  the  line  that  not  a  shot  was  to 
be  fired  until  the  order  was  given,  then  every  man  was  to 
aim  coolly  and  deliberately  before  pulling  the  trigger.  He 
intended  to  permit  the  enemy  to  get  up  pretty  close  before 
giving  the  order  to  fire,  as  then  they  would  have  a  good 
chance  to  bring  down  many  more  after  they  began  to  fall 
back,  trusting  to  the  tremendous  range  of  the  Mauser  rifle. 

It  was  easy  to  be  seen,  as  the  enemy  advanced,  that  both 
they  and  their  horses  w^ere  pretty  well  fagged  out,  and  Fred 
could  not  help  but  admire  the  pluck  and  perseverance  that 
had  kept  them  on  the  trail  throughout  the  entire  night. 

“By  George!”  said  he  to  himself,  “they  intended  to 
catch  us  at  all  hazards.  I  suppose  it  is  the  treasure  they 
are  after,  else  they  would  not  have  stuck  to  it  with  such 
dogged  pertinacity.” 

It  seemed  that  the  dragoons  were  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  pass  before  they  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  the  Boers,  then  they  halted  quickly  and  the  commandant 
was  seen  inspecting  the  position.  % 

He  seemed  to  realize  that  to  charge  in  the  saddle  would 
be  worse  than  useless  on  account  of  the  boulders.  He  was 
about  to  give  the  order  to  dismount  and  charge  on  foot, 
when  Fred  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  the  Mausers  began 
popping  along  the  hillside  on  both  sides  of  the  pass.  The 
aim  was  so  deadly  that  they  wrere  instantly  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  they  fell  back.  Order  was  quickly  restored, 
however,  and  the  fire  was  returned  with  a  steadiness  char¬ 
acteristic  of  that  famous  arm  of  the  British  service.  They 
uere  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  advanced 
steadily  until  fully  one-half  of  their  number  were  down, 
then  the  bugle  sounded  a  retreat,  and,  though  they  fell 
back  in  good  order,  men  tumbled  out  of  the  saddle  all  the 
way  back  until  they  were  out  of  range.  Then  the  Boors 
began  cheering,  and  wanted  to  mount  and  go  in  pursuit 
1  io(l  promptly  forbade  it,  but  ordered  nearly  half  the  com¬ 
mand  to  gather  up  the  arms  of  those  that  had  fallen  and 

take  possession  of  as  many  horses  as  they  could  catch  that 
had  not  been  wounded. 


“Why  not  let  us  finish  them,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

Because  it  would  cost  us  dearly.  As  it  is,  we  haven't 
lost  a  man,  and  they  will  be  pretty  sure  not  to  follow  us  up 
at  ter  the  staggering  blow  we  have  given  them.  They 
don  t  know  an) thing  about  our  number  except  what  they 
could  gather  back  in  the  village  at  the  mine®.” 

“Well,  I  guess  they  got  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  it  there. 
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and,  since  wo'w  exchanged  shots  with  them,  we  might  just 
as  well  strike  them  as  hard  as  we  can.” 

"Time  is  too  precious,  Terry.  We  want  to  get  this  treas¬ 
ure  safely  out  of  the  way  of  pursuit  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“That's  the  point,”  said  Norton,  who  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  than  in  anything  else.  “Not  one  of  our  side 
has  been  hit,  and  I  don't  see  any  good  sense  in  following 
them  up  and  losing  a  dozen  men  just  to  kill  as  many  of  the 
other  fellows.” 

“That  isn't  the  point,”  said  Fred.  “In  time  of  war,  it  is 
good  military  sense  to  inflict  as  much  punishment  upon 
your  enemy  as  you  can,  and  but  for  the  treasure  we  have 
charge  of,  I  would  follow  them  up  until  we  had  kilhd  or 
captured  the  last  one  of  them.  .  As  it  is,  I  don’t  believe 
they  will  follow  us  any  farther.  It  doesn’t  stand  to  reason 
that  they  should,  and  good  military  judgment  would  for¬ 
bid  it.”  , 

They  procured  about  sixty  rifles  and  sabres,  after  which 
they  remounted  their  horses  and  went  on  their  way  in  the 
highest  spirits. 

“Captain  Fearnot,”  said  Hamburger,  the  Boer  lieuten¬ 
ant,  riding  up  to  Fred’s  side  and  saluting  him,  “you  ought 
to  be  a  general,  and  I  shall  tell  Oom  Paul  and  General 
Joubert  as  much  when  I  see  them  again.” 

“Thank  you,  lieutenant,”  returned  Fred,  “we’ve  done 

pretty  well  so  far,  and  have  lost  but  one  man,  while  these 

captured  arms  will  be  proof  of  the  loss  we  have  inflicted 

upon  the  enemy.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  can  get  back 

across  the  border  without  farther  trouble.  I  must  thank 

all  the  men  in  the  command  for  their  prompt  obedience  of 

orders.  Rigid  discipline  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 

face  of  the  enemv.” 

«/ 

Just  as  Fred  expected  and  had  predicted,  the  dragoons 
Were  so  badly  crippled  that  they  made  no  pursuit  of  the 
■  Boers  beyond  the  pass.  They  returned  and  buried  their 
dead  as  soon  as  they  were  sure  the  Boers  had  left. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternon  they  struck  the  rail¬ 
road,  passed  it,  and,  three  miles  beyond,  crossed  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  border  and  pushed  on  for  Zeerust,  a  small  town,  which 
place  they  reached  after  dark,  and  went  into  camp. 

At  that  stage  of  the  contest,  not  a  single  Britisli  soldier 
had  crossed  the  Transvaal  border  on  the  west  side,  for  the 
reason  that  every  exertion  was  being  made  to  protect  the 
railroad  running  north  and  south,  and  hold  important 
positions,  until  reinforcements  could  arrive,  hence  Fred 
had  no  fear  whatever  of  farther  pursuit.  He  at  once  re¬ 
ported  by  courier  to  General  Joubert  the  success  of  his  raid, 
and  the  amount  of  treasure  that  had  been  secured,  and 
asked  that  an  agent  be  sent  at  once  to  take  charge  of  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HOW  FRED  BALKED  A  SWINDLE. 


T Hiring  their 
ton,  Terry  and 


fi r-t  night’s  camp  at.  Zeerust,  Fred,  Nor- 
the  other  officers,  made  an  estimate  of  the 


value  of  the  treasure  they  had  secured,  and  debated  about 
how  it  should  be  divided.  Every  man  in  the  command  was 
entitled  to  a  share.  One-lialf  of  the  total  was  to  go  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  Republic,  but  whether  or  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  insist  on  making  the  distribution  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  confronted  them.  Fred  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  government  would  claim  that  right. 

“Well,  if  they  do,”  said  Norton,  “they’ll  take  the  lion’s 
share  of  it.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred,  “they  must  deal  justly  with  us,  or 
there’ll  be  trouble.” 

“Well,  if  you  go  to  making  trouble,  the  whole  business 
will  end.  We  will  be  ordered  to  disband  or  be  declared  the 
Republic’s  enemy.  That’s  the  agreement,  you  know.  The 
trouble  is,  none  of  us  know  anything  about  the  value  of 
diamonds  in  the  rough.” 

“Well,  you  can  bet  your  life  that  they  don’t  either,  for 
the  Boers  have  very  little  idea  of  such  things.  They  are 
an  agricultural  people,  and  none  of  them  would  work  a 
mine.” 

“They’re  no  fools,”  laughed  Terry.  “They’ll  send  some 
one  here  to  make  sure  of  getting  their  half  of  it,  if  not 
more.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “the  division  must  be  made  here,  and 
nowhere  else.  It  must  all  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  then  we  will  draw  straws  for  first  choice.  Now,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  we  will  divide  our 
share.  I  believe  it  is  the  rule  that  after  the  officers’  shares 
are  deducted,  the  balance  is  to  be  distributed  equally  among 
the  men.  I  think  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  officers  is  a 
fair  thing.  The  treasurer  at  the  mines  valued  the  whole 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that  would  leave  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  thousand  for  us,  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  that  would  be  something  less  than  thirty-two 
thousand  dollars.” 

“Well,  there  are  five  of  us,”  said  Norton,  “and  if  we 
divide  it  that  way,  we’d  only  get  about  six  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  apiece  for  all  our  trouble  and  the  expense  we’ve  been 
to,  which  is  very  small  pay  for  the  risk  we  run.” 

“I  think  so,  too,”  said  Terry.  “We  should  first  deduct 
every  penny  of  expense  we’ve  been  to,  which  is  about  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  before  procedi ng  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  then  the  shares  of  the  officers  should  be  rated  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Fred,  “and  they  proceeded 
to  figure  out  the  scheme  upon  that  basis,  which  would  give 
to  each  man  several  hundred  dollars  for  his  share,  which 
would  be  twice  as  much  a  soldier  in  the  Boer  army  would 
receive  for  an  entire  year’s  service. 

“They’ll  be  satisfied  with  that,”  said  Terry. 

“Of  course  they  will,”  put  in  Norton,  “for  those  fellows 
handle  very  little  money,  except  the  Australians  and  the 
other  Uitlanders.” 

While  they  were  debating  the  question  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  treasure,  the  news  spread  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  terrible  fight  at  Buffalo  Pass.  It  reached  Pre¬ 
toria  a  day  ahead  of  the  courier  with  the  report  sent  in  by 
Fred. 
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Ooin  Paul  rubbed  his  hands  with  no  little  satisfaction, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  report  was  true.  When  the 
general  brought  Fred’s  report  to  him,  they  both  con¬ 
gratulated  themselves  that  the  brilliant  young  American 
soldier  had  proven  his  fitness  to  command. 

“  1  was  sure  of  it,”  said  the  general. 

“I  had  full  faith  in  him,”  said  the  old  President. 
“There  is  no  deceit  about  him,  and  he  doesn't  know  what 
fear  is,  yet  he  is  very  young.” 

“Very!”  assented  the  general.  “Has  not  yet  grown  a 
beard.” 

The  President  instructed  the  general  to  send  an  officer 
to  take  charge  of  the  government’s  share  of  the  captured 
treasure,  and  some  four  or  five  days  later  he  appeared  at 
Zeerust.  He  was  a  full-blooded  Boer,  a  man  six  feet  two 
in  his  stockings,  and  unable  to  understand  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Lieutenant  Hamburger  acted  as  interpreter,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  Fred  that  the  officer  was  the  government’s  agent 
who 'was  to  take  charge  of  the  captured  property. 

“Does  he  want  to  take  it  all?”  Fred  asked,  and  Ham¬ 
burger  put  the  question  to  the  officer. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

“Tell  him  he  can’t  get  it.  He  can  have  the  government’s 
share  and  no  more.” 

The  officer  insisted,  Fred  was  firm  and  told  him  that  his 
men  would  rebel  if  their  share  was  taken  away,  as  in  the 
next  fight  many  of  them  would  be  liable  to  fall,  and  their 
friends  or  relatives  would  have  trouble  to  prove  their  claim. 

The  Boer  officer  was  very  stubborn,  but  found  Fred 
equally  so. 

“You  can  take  nothing  but  just  one-half,”  said  Fred, 
very  firmly.  “The  rest  we  will  distribute  among  the  men 
ourselves.  If  that  is  not  satisfactory,  you  can  return  to 
Pretoria  empty  handed.” 

The  officer  finally  consented,  and  it  turned  out  that  he 
had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  value  of  diamonds  in  the 
rough.  As  for  the  gold  dust,  Fred  and  Terry  knew  the 
value  of  that  as  well  as  he  did — so  much  an  ounce. 

“Now,  you  may  divide  it,  putting  the  government  share 
on  one  side  and  ours  on  the  other,”  and  the  officer  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  deliberately,  examining  every  stone,  weighing 
it  as  well  as  the  gold  dust,  and  made  two  piles.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  pointed  to  the  one  on  the  left  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  share. 


“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred,  “we  will  draw  straws  for  first 
choice.”  The  Boer  turned  and  gazed  at  him  with  a  sus¬ 
picious  gleam  in  his  dull  heavy  eyes,  and  assented,  but 
very  reluctantly. 


Two  straws  were  procured,  and  he  held  them  between  his 
fingers  for  Fred  to  make  the  draw. 

“You  draw,  Lieutenant  Hamburger,”  said  Fred,  and 
the  young  Boer  officer  drew  first  choice. 

“’lake  the  pile  on  the  left,”  said  Fred,  and  as  he  did  so, 


a  grunt  of  indignation  came  from  the  government  agent. 

Fred  winked  at  Terry  and  Norton,  who  chuckled  in  thei 
sleeves,  for  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  pile  on  th 


left  was  several  thousand  dollars  more  valqable  than  the 
other,  simply  because  the  agent  had  designated  that  one 
as  the  government  share.  He  had  to  submit,  however,  and 
took  charge  of  it  and  went  away,  accompanied  by  an  es¬ 
cort  of  Boers. 


“Now  we’ll  proceed  at  once  with  our  distribution,”  and 
they  spent  the  entire  day  trying  to  divide  it  up  so  that 
each  would  get  an  equal  part.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to 
do,  as  the  stones  were  of  various  sizes,  but  they  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  satisfying  every  one. 

“You  see,  we  can’t  sell  these  stones  in  a  little  place  like 
this,  for  one-fifth  of  their  value.  1  would  advise  every  one 
of  you  to  hold  on  to  your  share  until  the  war  ends,  then 
you'll  probably  find  yourselves  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  dollars  richer  than  you  are  to-day.” 

Several  days  passed,  and  Fred  was  about  to  make  a  dash 
across  the  border  again  for  some  of  the  gold  fields  be¬ 
tween  Maf eking  and  Vryburg.  The  two  points  were  about 
a  hundred  miles  apart.  The  Boers  were  beseiging  both 
places,  and  Fred  calculated  that  the  product  of  the  mines 
would  be  kept  away  from  them. 

There  was  a  mining  town  called  Marlbogo  halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  two  places,  and  they  determined  to  make  a  dash 
for  that  point.  Suddenly  an  order  came  summoning  Fred 
to  report  at  headquarters  in  Pretoria  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  it. 

“By  George!  Terry,”  said  Fred  when  he  received  the 
order,  “this  can’t  be  ignored.  I  must  be  off  at  once.” 

“What  the  deuce  does  it  mean?”  Terry  asked. 

“Hanged  if  I  know,  but  I  have  my  suspicions.” 

“What  are  they?” 

“I  believe  that  fellow  reported  that  we  had  not.  turned 
in  all  the  treasure  captured.” 

“Then  you’d  better  get  a  statement  from  all  the  officers 
in  the  command  in  wwiting,  and  take  it  along  with  you.” 

Fred  did  so,  making  a  copy  of  it  in  English  himself,  while 
Lieutenant  Hamburger  made  one  in  Ills  language,  and 
three  hours  later  he  set  out  for  Pretoria,  where  he  reported 
to  General  Joubert,  who  was  about  to  set  out  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  on  the  Natal  border,  where  the  British 
were  assembling  in  considerable  force,  at  both  Glencoe  and 
Ladysmith. 

•  \ 

“When  the  general  saw  him  he  extended  his  Hand,  and 
congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his  expedition. 

“But  there’s  trouble,”  he  added,  “about  the  division  of 
the  gold  and  diamonds  you  captured.” 

“What  is  the  trouble?”  Fred  asked. 


“Why,  the  officer  who  went  for  the  government  share  re¬ 
ported  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  amount  which  was 
divided  was  all  that  had  been  captured.” 

“Ah!  Did  he  make  such  a  report  as  that?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  general,  “and  the  President,  who  is  very 
strict  in  such  matters,  insists  on  an  accounting.  You  re¬ 
ported  that  the  treasurer  of  the  mine  had  valued  the  cap¬ 
ture  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  yet  the  agent  brought 
back  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  as  the 
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government  share,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
as  the  share  of  yourself  and  your  command.” 

“Now,  general,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  statement 
to  you  confidentially  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  general,  leading  the  way  in  an¬ 
other  room,  where  Fred  explained  that  the  agent  at  first 
demanded  the  entire  capture,  that  he  refused  to  permit  it, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  take  only  that  which  belonged 
to  the  government.  “He  finally  consented,  and,  at  my  sug¬ 
gestion,”  Fred  continued,  “that  he  make  the  division  him¬ 
self,  he  proceeded  to  do  so.  None  of  us, of  course, knew,” con¬ 
tinued  Fred,  “whether  or  not  the  treasurer  of  the  mines 
had  given  the  correct  value,  but  here  is  a  statement  made 
by  all  the  officers  of  my  command,  that  every  stone  and 
ounce  of  gold  dust  was  turned  over  to  the  government 
agent,  and  when  he  had'made  the  division  he  pointed  to  the 
pile  on  his  left  and  said  it  was  the  government’s  share.  That, 
of  course,  satisfied  me  that  he  had  not  made  an  equal  di¬ 
vision,  so  I  insisted  that  we  draw  straws  for  first  choice.  He 
objected  at  first,  which  still  farther  convinced  me  that  the 
division  had  not  been  honestly  made,  for  had  it  been  so  lie 
could  not  have  had  any  choice.  Lieutenant  Hamburger 
drew  the  first  choice,  and  chose  the  pile  which  the  agent 
claimed  for  the  government.  He  showed  his  anger  at  the 
way  the  thing  had  ended,  and,  now,  when  he  makes  the  ac¬ 
cusation  that  the  distribution  was  not  equal  he  simply  ac¬ 
cuses  himself.” 

“So  he  does!”  assented  the  general  very  promptly.  “I 
will  go  with  you  to  see  the  President,”  and  a  half  hour  later 
they  were  closeted  with  the  great  Oom  Paul  in  his  little 
office. 

i 

The  old  President  received  Fred  rather  coldly  at  first, 
and  listened  to  his  statement  without  uttering  a  word,  until 
he  had  finished,  then  he  sent  for  the  officer  who  represented 
the  government  in  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  had  him 
confront  the  young.  American.  He  didn’t  deny  that  he  had 
made  the  division  himself,  but  claimed  that  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  of  it  had  been  turned  in  to  be  divided,  Fred 
asked  him  why  he  thought  so,  the  general  acting  as  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  he  stated  that  he  merely  judged  so  from  the 
discrepancy  between  the  amount  that  the  government  re- 
cived  and  the  statement  made  in  Fred’s  first  report. 

“But,”  said  Fred,  “my  report  was  based  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  mining  company,  and 
here  is  a  statement  signed  by  every  officer  in  my  command, 
that  the  entire  amount  in  the  capture  had  been  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  government  agent.  Now,  your  excellency, 
the  government  agent  attempted  deliberately  to  swindle  us. 
He  placed  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
dollars’  worth  on  one  pile  more  than  he  did  on  the  other  and 
claimed  that  as  the  government  share.  I  suspected  the 
trick,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  an  equal  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  on  his  saying  that  he  had,  I  insisted  that  we 
-hould  draw  straws  for  first  choice.  Had  he  won,  he  would 
have  chosen  the  most  valuable  pile,  just  as  we  did.  Now, 
I  will  -ay  frankly,  that  if  we  are  not  to  be  treated  honestly, 
we  will  di-band  at  once  and  leave  the  country.” 


“Well,”  said  Oom  Paul,  “we  received  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars'  worth?  How  much  did  you  receive?” 

“We  received  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars’  worth,  after  carefully  weighing  the  gold  dust.  But 
the  distribution  was  made  by  the  government  agent,  and 
I  denounce  him  as  having  tried  to  swindle  us  out  of  our 
just  share,  for  which  we  risked  our  lives  and  at  the  same 
time  struck  a  hard  blow  at  the  enemy  in  defense  of  the  Re¬ 
public.” 

\\  hen  the  general  interpreted  Fred’s  charge  to  the  agent, 
who  was  a  colonel  on  the  President’s  personal  staff,  he  flew 
into  a  violent  rage,  but  Oom  Paul  sternly  commanded  si¬ 
lence,  and  put  the  question  to  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
had  made  the  distribution  as  young  Fearnot  had  stated. 
He  admitted  that  he  did,  whereupon  Oom  Paul  ordered 
him  to  report  himself  under  arrest,  and  then  turning  to 
Fearnot  added:  \ 

“You  can  return  to  your  command  with  the  assurance 
that  you  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  government.” 

“Thanks,  your  excellency,  I  ask  for  nothing  but  fair 
play.” 

“Hereafter,”  said  the  President,  “the  distribution  of 
captured  property  will  be  left  entirely  with  yourself  and 
your  officers.” 

t 

Fred  saluted  the  President  and  retired,  and  on  the  wav 
back  to  the  general’s  headquarters  asked  what  would  be 
done  with  the  dishonest  officer. 

“He  will  be  dismissed  from  the  service,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  he  ought  to  be,”  added  Fred. 

There  was  a  grim  smile  on  the  old  warrior’s  face,  and  a 
little  later  he  remarked: 

“You  Americans  are  very  shrewd.” 

“Thank  you,  general,  some  of  us  know  how  to  look  out 
for  ourselves.” 

“Fm  quite  sure  that  you  do,”  returned  the  general,  his 
smile  broadening  into  a  laugh,  “now,  tell  me  about  that 
fight  at  Buffalo  Pass.  Your  report  was  rather  brief,  but 
I’d  like  to  hear  the  particulars.” 

“You  know  the  pass,  do  you  not,  general?” 
n.  “Yes,  I’ve  passed  through  it  several  times.” 

“Then  you  can  understand  that  being  in  command  of  it 
on  the  south  side,  we  had  the  dragoons  at  our  mercy,  when 
they  got  up  within  close  range  of  us.  That’s  the  whole 
story  in  a  nutshell.” 

“Very  brief  and  to  the  point,”  remarked  the  general. 
“What  have  you  done  with  the  arms  captured  there?” 

“They  were  turned  over  to  the  authorities  at  Zeerust, 
who  promised  to  see  that  they  were  forwarded  to  head- 
quartrs,  and  I  am  surprised  that  they  have  not  yet  arrived.” 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Fred  took  the  train  for  Johannes¬ 
burg,  where  he  had  left  his  steed,  and  set  out  to  rejoin  his 
command,  hut  before  he  mounted  his  horse  lie  received  a 
telegram  from  Joubert,  telling  him  that  the  natives  were 
arming  on  ihe  border  above  Mufeking,  and  asking  if  he 
would  look  after  them,  and  if  they  showed  any  hostile  in¬ 
tentions,  would  to  try  and  disperse  them. 
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“Good ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 


he  ?” 


Kruger  is  a  square  old  fellow  after  all,  isn’t 


A  BRUSH  WITH  TIIE  KAFFIRS. 

It  was  a  long  ride  to  Zeerust,  but  Fred  had  a  splendid 
horse,  and  he  made  the  trip  in  three  days.  He  found 
Terry,  who  was  in  command  in  his  absence,  extremely  glad 
to  see  him  on  account  of  rumors  of  a  native  uprising  beyond 
the  border. 

“Yes,  I  heard  about  it,”  said  Fred.  “General  Joubert 
telegraphed  me  at  Johannesburg,  asking  if  we  could  take 
care  of  them  in  the  event  of  their  making  any  hostile  dem¬ 
onstration.” 

% 

“Great  Scoot,  Fred!  There  is  nothing  in  that  sort  of 
fighting  for  us.” 

“No,  nothing  but  fun.” 

“Well,  we  are  not  in  this  thing  for  fun,  or  for  our 
health.” 

“No,”  chuckled  Fred,  “but  if  a  little  fun  comes  our  way 
we'll  tackle  it,  won’t  we?” 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  those  fellows 
have  frequently  licked  the  British  in  pitched  battle,  and  are 
far  superior  to  the  American  Indians  as  fighters,  and  besides 
there  are  thousands  of  them.” 

“Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  man.  We  licked  the  British  the 
other  day,  too.  They  are  not  to  be  feared  more  than  any 
other  soldiers.  It’s  rather  unexpected,  and  of  course  we 
don't  intend  to  go  into  fheir  country  after  them,  for  I  know 
as  well  as  you  do  what  dangerous  fellows  they  are,  but  we 
can  lick  a  thousand  of  them  any  time  in  the  open  country. 
To  get  inter  the  thickets  with  them,  would  be  a  different 
thing.  They  can  send  their  confounded  assegais  into  you 
through  the  bushes  without  making  any  noise,  and  I  don’t 
care  to  be  pitted  that  way.” 

“Why  the  deuce  don’t  they  fight  the  British  instead  of 
the  Boers  ?” 

“Because  they’ve  been  fighting  the  Boers  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  truth  is,  the  Boers  have  treated  them  in  about 
the  same  way  the  Americans  have  treated  the  redskins  at 
home,  and  there  is  no  love  lost  between  them.  Have  you 
heard  anything  definite  as  to  their  location  ?” 

“Nothing  further  than  that  they  are  gathering  in  force 
out  beyond  Canya,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  here.” 

“Where  the  deuce  is  Canya?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  laughed  Terry.  “That’s  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  beyond  the  railroad.” 

“Well,  we’ll  just  let  'em  alone  until  they  make  a  move. 
Tf  they  cross  the  Transvaal  border,  we’ll  give  them  all  the 
fight  they  want.” 

“Oh,  you're  getting  in  the  notion  of  fighting,”  said  Fred, 


“Yes,  he’s  all  right,  but  you  can’t  fool  with  him.  The 
fact  is,  he’s  a  match  for  the  biggest  head  ift  either  Europe 
or  Africa.  In  all  of  his  negotiations  with  England,  he  has 
held  his  own  and  really  got  the  best  of  them.  He’s  pretty 
old,  but  very  tough,  and  I  guess  there  are  statesmen  in 
England  who  are  patiently  waiting  to  hear  that  lie’s 
shutlied  off  the  earth.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Fred?”  Terry 
asked. 


“  We’ll  go  southward,  and  strike  the  railroad  somewhere 
between  Mafeking  and  Vryburg,  and  we’ll  start  to-mor¬ 


row 


Of  course  Fred  was  very  much  fatigued  by  his  long 
ride,  and  retired  early  to  his  blanket,  sleeping  soundly 
through  the  night,  and  arose  the  next  morning  greatly  re¬ 
freshed.  While  the  command  was  preparing  to  leave,  go¬ 
ing  southward,  startling  rumors  came  into  the  town  that 
the  natives  were  approaching  the  railroad,  threatening  to 
cross  the  border  and  invade  the  Transvaal.  Boers  with  their 
families  living  in  the  vicinity  began  moving  away  east¬ 
ward  in  the  direction  of  Zeerust. 

“Lieutenant,”  said  Fred,  addressing  Hamburger,  the 
Boer  officer  in  the  command,  “see  what  you  can  find  out 
from  those  fellows,  and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  lieutenant  went  among  the  refugees  and,  inside  of 
an  hour,  had  heard  a  dozen  different  stories,  all  of  which 
he  reported  to  Fred. 

“Well,  hanged  if  I  can  get  either  heads  or  tails  out  of 
that  thing,”  remarked  Fred,  “but  after  all  I  guess  the 
fact  remains  that  the  natives  are  making  trouble  out  there, 
or  else  this  movement  among  the  settlers  wouldn't  be  made.” 

“Do  you  think  that  they  intend  to  cross  the  border?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “They  are  the  everlasting  en¬ 
emies  of  the  Boers.” 

“Then  it  won't  do  for  us  to  leave  here,  and  thus  give 
them  an  open  passage  to  strike  Zeerust  or  any  other  town 
along  the  border.  I  guess  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  go 
straight  at  them,  and  give  them  notice  that  to  cross  the 
border  will  be  bad  business  for  them.” 

Instead  of  moving  southward  as  they  first  intended,  Fred 
led  the  way  west,  and  that  night  encamped  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  the  railroad  and  sent  out  scouts  in  quest  of  in¬ 
formation.  Nearly  all  night  long  parties  of  Boers  passed 
the  border,  seeking  places  of  safety  for  themselves  and  fam¬ 
ilies,  driving  great  herds  of  cattle  before  them.  Every  man 
had  his  rifle  and  a  different  story  to  tell  about  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Kaffirs.  For  all  that,  Fred  was  unable  to 
make  out  just  what  the  natives  were  after. 

“It  wont  do,”  said  he,  reasoning  with  himself,  “for  us 


turning  to  the  Yankee  speculator. 

“Ye&,  now  that  I  ve  had  a  taste  of  it  and  haven't  been 
hurt,  I'm  getting  to  feel  very  brave,  but  tell  us  what  did 
they  want  of  you  at  Pretoria?” 

Fred  told  the  story  of  the  government  age  nt’s  report  of 
the  distribution  of  the  government's  treasure  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  it. 


to  attack  them,  and  thus  precipitate  a  war,  for  the  two  re¬ 
publics  have  their  hands  full  already.  1  think  that  Oom 
Paul  would  disapprove  of  any  aggressive  movement  against 
them  before  they  had  first  made  an  attack.  At  the  same 
time,  thi'  general  has  asked  me  to  look  after  them,  and  as 
that  s  w hat  1  will  have  to  do,  I  may  as  well  do  it  at  once  and 
find  out  what  theV  are  after.” 
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The  next  morning  he  moved  across  the  border,  passed 
the  railroad,  meeting  large  parties  of  Boers  with  their 
cattle  moving  eastward.  Yet  he  couldn't  learn  from  any  of 
them  that  the  Kaffirs  had  made  hostile  demonstrations,  far¬ 
ther  than  to  gather  in  force  and  move  from  point  to  point. 
That  fact,  however,  would  ordinarily  be  considered,  from  a 
military  standpoint,  a  hostile  demonstration. 

About  noon  a  party  of  Boers,  some  thirty  or  forty  in 
number,  two-thirds  being  women  and  children,  appeared 
in  sight  with  the  report  that  their  cattle  had  been  stam¬ 
peded  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  two  men  wounded. 

‘‘How  far  away?”  Fred  asked  one  of  them,  through 
Lieutenant  Hamburger,  and  he  learned  that  it  occurred 
onlv  three  or  four  miles  back  over  the  veldt,  and  that  sev- 
eral  hundred  cattle  had  been  lost. 

“Well,  we'll  see  those  fellows,”  said  he,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  gave  orders  for  a  quick  march  straight  back  on  the 
trail  made  by  the  Boers.  Two  hours  later  they  came  in 
sight  of  several  hundred  Kaffirs,  who  were  driving  the  cat¬ 
tle  that  had  been  stampeded  back  farther  into  their  own 
country. .  ,  . 

“Lieutenant  Hamburger,”  he  asked,  “are  any  of  your 
people  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Kaffirs?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “we  are  all  familiar  with  it.” 

“Then  take  a  white  flag,  go  forward,  see  the  chief,  and 
ask  him  if  he  means  war,  and  make  a  demand  on  him  for 
the  return  of  those  cattle.” 

The  lieutenant  did  so,  the  entire  command  remaining  in 
the  saddle  waiting  for  his  return. 

The  lieutenant  had  an  interview  with  the  chief,  who 
proved  to  be  a  warrior  who  had  gained  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  about  ten  years  before,  when  several  battles  took  place 
between  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Boers.  He  was  very  belligerent 
and  refused  to  return  any  of  the  cattle. 

“Then  we  will  fight,”  said  Hamburger,  wheeling  around 
and  riding  back  to  his  command  at  full  speed.  The  Kaffirs, 
nearly  five  hundred  strong,  ir  stantly  rallied  around  their 
chief  and  started  in  the  direction  of  a  wood  more  than 
a  mile  away  on  their  right,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  cover  there,  where  the  Boers  couldn’t  get  at  them 
save  on  foot. 

Fred  at  once  divined  their  intention,  and  quickly  made 
a  dash  to  get  between  the  Kaffirs  and  the  woods.  It  then 
became  a  race  on  both  sides.  The  Kaffirs  were  fine  run¬ 
ners,  and  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  woods  became  some¬ 
what  scattered,  and  thus  became  easy  targets  for  the  two 
hundred  rifles  in  Fred’s  command.  It  was  a  slaughter,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  at  least  one-third  of  them  were 
down. 

“Hamburger!”  cried  Fred  to  the  Boer  lieutenant,  “you 
know  the  chief  among  those  fellows.  Catch  him  if  you  can,, 
but  don’t  kill  him.” 

The  lieutenant  with  about  a  score  of  men  made  a  dash, 
and  within  ten  minutes  more  the  Kaffir  chief  was  a  pris¬ 
oner.  He  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  native  savage, 
and  Fred  greatly  admired  his  physique  when  he  came  up 

with  him. 

“ What’s  all  this  trouble  about,  chief?”  he  asked  him, 


and  the  Kaffir,  seeing  that  Fred  was  hut  a  beardless  youth, 
made  a  haughty  reply,  and  asked  for  the  white  chief. 

“I'm  the  chief,”  said  Fred,  the  lieutenant  acting  as  in¬ 
terpreter.  The  Kaffir  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised, 
and  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  the  long  train  of  evils  his 
people  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  Fred  lis¬ 
tened  until  he  had  finished,  and  then  replied,  telling  him 
that  the  white  people  in  Africa  were  there  to  stay,  and  that 
if  the  Kaffirs  themselves  wanted  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  they  must  live  in  peace  with  them. 

“But  this  is  our  land,”  said  the  chief,  “and  they  have 
no  right  to  come  and  take  it  from  us.” 

“They  don’t  aim  to  take  it  from  you,”  said  Fred.  “You 
have  as  much  right  to  live  here  as  they  have,  but  you  have 
no  more  right  to  interfere  with  them  than  they  ha^e  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  you.  The  earth  is  large  enough  for  all  the 
people  who  live  on  it.  If  your  people  keep  up  the  fight,  they 
will  all  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  the 
whites  are  better  fighters  than  they  are,  millions  of  them 
will  keep  coming  from  beyond  the  great  water  to  assist  in 
your  destruction.  Peace  means  life  for  your  people,  while 
war  means  death.” 

“But  we  can  kill  too,”  said  the  chief. 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred,  “but  you  lose  ten  of  your  people  to 
kill  one  of  the  whites,  which  is  foolish,  very  foolish.” 

“But  the  whites  are  fighting  too,”  said  the  chief,  and 
that  single  remark  told  the  story  of  the  motive  that  had 
prompted  the  hostile  movement. 

“YYs,  but  it’s  a  fight  only  for  the  right  to  rule  over  the 
land,  and  no  matter  which  side  wins,  the  whites  will  be  here 
still.  Now,  go  back  to  your  people,  and  tell  them  what  I 
have  said  to  you,  and  then,  if  they  mean  war,  call  out  all 
your  warriors  and  we’ll  fight  it  out  with  you.” 

The  Kaffir  was  very  much  astonished  when  he  was  told 
that  he  was  free  to  return  to  his  people.  He  couldn’t 
understand  it,  and  looked  at  Hamburger  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

“What  is  he  saying?”  Fred  asked- 

“He  can’t  understand  why  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  go 
unharmed.” 

“Tell  him  we  don’t  wish  any  war  with  him  and  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  we  let  him  go  free  as  proof  that  we  mean 
what  we  say,  but  he  must  let  the  whites  alone,  and  return 
their  cattle.” 

The  Kaffir  at  once  said  there  would  be  no  war,  and  that 
his  people  would  return  to  their  kraals  and  fight  no  more 
unless  attacked,  and  with  that  he  turned  away  followed  by 
the  other  Kaffirs  who  had  been  captured  with  him. 

“You  think  that  will  do  any  good,  Fearnot?”  Norton 
asked. 

“Well,  I’m  calculating  that  it  will,”  was  the  reply. 
“They  are  pretty  badly  frightened,  and  I  guess  that, 
coupled  with  their  release,  will  have  a  good  effect  upon 
them.  At  any  rate,  we’ll  risk  it,  for  if  we’ve  got  to  fight 
the  natives,  I  prefer  to  disband  and  quit.” 

“So  would  1,”  returned  Norton.  “It’s  lucky  for  us  that 
they  had  no  firearms,  or  we  might  have  suffered  some  our- 1 
selves.”  ! 
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“  We  would  have  suffered  if  they  liad  reached  the  woods, 
that  is,  if  we  followed  them,  for  we  would  have  had  to  light 
at  close  range.  I've  been  told  they  can  throw  those  as¬ 
segais  with  almost  as  much  accuracy  as  a  rifle  shot. 

“So  they  can,”  said  the  lieutenant. 

They  then  proceeded  to  round  up  the  entire  herd  of  cattle, 
which  the  Kaffirs  had  been  driving. 

“What  the  deuce  are  we  to  do  with  them?”  Terry  asked, 
as  he  surveyed  the  big  herd  of  long  horned  cattle. 

“Turn  them  over  to  their  owners.” 

“Well,  you  are  going  to  make  them  pay  something  for 

it,  are  vou  not?” 

•/ 

“Well,  I'll  make  a  demand  on  them  for  enough  to  supply 
our  commissary.” 

That  night  a  number  of  Boers  came  in  to  claim  their 
cattle,  and  when  they  were  turned  over  to  them,  Fred 
demanded  or  suggested  that  a  few  of  them  be  slaughtered 
to  supply  provisions  for  his  command.  One  of  the  Boers 
told  him  they  would  sell  him  all  that  he  wanted. 

“We  don't  wish  to  buy,”  said  Fred., 

“Well,  do  you  want  us  to  give  them  to  you?” 

“No.  You  owe  us  one  dollar  a  head  for  all  that  we  re¬ 
captured.” 

The  old  Boer  snorted,  and  said  that  he  didn’t  offer  to 
pay  anything  for  their  recapture. 

“No,  but  you  begged  us  to  recapture  them  for  you,  and 
that’s  what  we  charge  you.  If  you  had  been  generous 
enough  to  give  us  a  few  of  the  cattle  for  provisions,  we 
would  have  charged  you  nothing.” 

’  The  old  fellow  had  to  submit,  but  was  very  angry,  and 
Fred  told  him  in  very  plain  language  what  he  thought  of 
him,  and  the  old  fellow  returned  the  compliment  by  calling 
him  a  white  Kaffir.  Fred  merely  laughed,  and  ordered  a 
number  of  the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot  to  feed 
his  two  hundred  men  and  get  rations  enough  to  last  them 
a  week,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  cook  up  the  meat. 
.Earlv  the  next  morning  the  command  moved  southward. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  again  on  the  west 
side  of  the  railroad  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  by  going 
southward  we’ll  strike  the  same  mines  that  we  seized  ten 
days  ago.” 

“Yes,  I  was  thinking  about  that,  and  T  wondered  if  the 
work  had  been  going  on  since  we  left  there.” 

“We’ll  find  out  about  that  when  we  get  there,”  laughed 
Fred,  “I  can't  think  that  they’ve  sent  any  of  the  earnings 
of  the  mines  to  Mafeking,  because  General  Cronje  is  be- 
seiging  the  city.  Of  course  they  don't  know  that  we  are 
again  on  this  side  of  the  railroad,  so  we'll  make  a  dash  for 
Pitsaiji  again.” 

They  struck  the  river  a  little  before  sunset,  and.  knowing* 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  their  presence  in  the 
vicinity  from  becoming  known  in  the  town,  they  crossed 
the  river,  and  made  a  dash  to  the  place,  taking  it  completely 
by  surprise  the  second  time.  Again  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
superintendent  and  other  officials  in  charge  of  the  mine 
there  were  captured.  They  all  protested  that  nothing  had 
been  taken  from  the  mine  since  their  previous  visit,  but 
Lieutenant  Hamburger  learned  from  some  of  the  miners 


that  they  had  been  steadily  at  work  all  the  time.  And  on 
reporting  that  fact  to  Fred,  the  managers  were  seized  and 
threatened  with  death  if  they  didn’t  make  an  instant  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  products  of  the  mines.  The  threat  proved 
effectual,  and  considerable  quantities  of  gold  dust  and 
precious  stones  were  given  up.  They  were  then  told  of 
the  Kaffirs,  and  also  assured  that  if  any  further  efforts 
were  made  to  arm  the  natives  against  the  Boers,  the 
town  would  be  destroyed  and  the  mines  blown  up  with 
dynamite. 

The  next  morning,  to  the  astonishment  of  Terry  and 
Norton,  Fred  ordered  an  advance  down  the  road,  straight 
in  the  direction  of  Mafeking. 

“What  in  the  thunder  are  you  going  down  there  for, 
Fred?”  Terry  asked.  “The  town  is  beseiged  by  Cronje, 
and  we  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  fight  there.” 

“I  don’t  intend  to,  but  there  are  great  mines  all  around 
the  town,  and,  as  the  Boers  have  got  the  British  hemmed 
in,  we  can  go  among  them  with  perfect  impunity.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

F  i  ",0c- 

FRED  AND  TERRY  MAKE  AN  IMPORTANT  CAPTURE — UNDER 

FIRE  AT  MAFEKING. 


The  distance  from  Pitsani  to  Mafeking  was  about  forty 
miles,  and  in  a  little  while  the  command  could  hear  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  great  guns'  in  the  bombardment.  The 
sound  thrilled  every  member  of  the  command.  They 
stopped  at  several  mines  on  the  wav,  but  found  that  man¬ 
agers  and  miners  had  fled.  A  few  natives  were  prowling 
about  in  the  pits,  evidently  in  search  of  such  treasure  as 
they  could  procure. 

“We’ll  have  to  dig  for  it  if  we  get  anything  here,”  said 
Terry. 

“Yes,”  returned  Fred,  “but  if  we  could  find  the  man¬ 
agers  we  could  make  them  give  up  what  they’ve  got  con¬ 
cealed  somewhere.  I  don’t  believe  that  all  the  product  has 
been  sent  in  to  Mafeking.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  put  in  Norton,  “but  I  guess  they  sent 
it  to  other  places.  Maybe  down  as  far  as  Kimberley.” 

“Oh,  the  Boers  will  look  after  that  place,”  said  Fred. 
“Several  bodies  of  soldiers  accompanied  by  artillery  have 
already  started  for  that  point.  If  we  could  get  below  there, 
strike  the  railroad  and  capture  the  trains,  we  might  make 
a.  big  haul,  but  it’s  a  pretty  long  ride  down  there,  and,  on 


account  of  the  world-tamed  diamond  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
a  desperate  defense  will  be  made.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  said  Terry.  “I  heard  that  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  there,  and  I  believe  that  Oom  Paul  would 
rather  scoop  him  than  capture  the  entire  garrison.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “the  old  man  doesn't  love  him 
much.  He's  the  fellow  that  has  made  all  this  trouble,  at 
least  that's  what  the  officers  said  at  Pretoria.  If  they  catch 
him,  though,  they've  got  to  do  it  quickly,  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  will  come  up  from  Cape  Town  just  as  soon  as  they 
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can  be  landed.  They're  from  England,  Australia,  and  India. ' 


John  Bull  is  into  this  thing  now,  right  up  to  his  waist,  and 
he  still  rankles  under  the  defeat  of  Majuba  Hill.” 

“By  George,  but  they  are  having  a  hot  time  of  it  at 
Maf eking,”  said  a  lieutenant  as  the  booming  of  the  great 
guns  became  more  distinct. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “they're  having  a  regular  picnic  of  it, 
and  are  so  busily  engaged  that  we’ll  have  all  the  opportunity 
we  want  to  look  after  the  mines.  They  are  owned  by  Brit¬ 
ish  syndicates,  and  are  therefore  legitimate  contraband  of 

war.” 

That  night  they  encamped  within  eight  miles  of  Mafe- 
king,  and  could  hear  the  bursting  of  shells  and  the  boom  of 
cannon  with  great  distinctness. 

Soon  after  dark  set  in,  Fred  and  Terry,  with  about  a 
dozen  men  of  the  command,  went  down  the  road  intending 
to  get  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  if  possible,  re¬ 
port  to  the  general  commanding  the  Boers. 

“We  don’t  want  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  prowling 
Boer  scouts,”  said  Fred,  “for  in  that  case  we’d  be  taken  into 
the  lines  and  held  prisoners  for  the  night,  which  would  be 
rather  uncomfortable  for  us.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Terry.  “We  can  probably  find  out  a 
good  deal  from  white  farmers  that  might  be  living  along 
the  roadside.” 

“I  think  the  miners  have  all  fled,”  said  Fred,  “yet  we 
might  find  a  few  families.” 

They  soon  came  to  a  cluster  of  cabins  that  were  evidently 
the  homes  of  miners.  The  river  being  on  their  left,  there 
was  considerable  timber  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and 
several  times  the  party  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  bushes  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  parties  whom  they  suspected 
as  being  Boer  scouts.  Quite  late  in  the  night,  while  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  bushes,  some  men  came  by,  seven  in  number, 
each  riding  a  mule  and  leading  one.  The  starlight  out  in 
the  road  enabled  Fred  and  Terry  to  see  that  they  were  pack 
mules  that  were  being  led,  and  that  those  in  charge  of  them 
were  evidently  trying  to  get  away  with  as  much  secrecy  as 
possible.  They  were  going  up  the  road  away  from  Mafe- 
king. 

“We  must  get  off  this  road  as  soon  as  possible,”  said  one 
of  the  men  with  a  tone  of  authority,  “and  make  for  the 
veldt  southward  as  fast  as  we  can.  We  must  be  thirty  or 
forty  miles  away  from  here  before  daylight.” 

On  hearing  that  much,  Fred  nudged  Terry,  and  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“They  speak  English.  They  are  trying  to  get  away,  and 
probably  have  something  valuable  on  those  pack  mules.” 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  returned  Terry. 

“Well,  we  must  hold  them  up,”  and  they  cautiously  made 
their  way  back  to  where  they  had  left  their  escorts,  reaching 
them  soon  after  the  pack  mules  had  passed. 

“1  know  where  they’ll  leave  the  road,”  said  the  guide, 
when  Fred  told  what  he  had  overheard. 

“Can  we  get  there  ahead  of  them?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yea.” 

“Then  lea/1  the  way  and  lose  no  time  about  it.” 

The  guide  led  the  way  through  the  woods,  and  in  a  little 


while  came  upon  an  open  space,  from  which  point  the  veldt 
extended  southward  over  a  beautiful  rolling  country. 
Some  twenty  minutes  later  the  party  with  the  pack  mules 
came  along,  making  as  good  speed  as  possible  in  the  dark. 
At  a  signal,  Fred,  Terry  and  the  others  surrounded  and 
halted  them.  Several  of  the  men  uttered  exclamations  of 
surprise,  while  the  leader  gasped  out : 

“Lost  and  ruined!” 

They  were  secured  and  disarmed,  and,  when  questioned, 
the  men  stated  that  they  were  merely  making  their  way 
southward  to  strike  the  railroad  down  to  Kimberley  without 
getting  into  any  trouble. 

“What  have  you  got  on  your  mules?”  Fred  asked. 

“Nothing  but  provisions  and  clothing,”  replied  the  man 
who  was  evidently  in  control  of  the  party. 

“Well,  we’ll  see.  We  want  some  provisions  ourselves,” 
returned  Fred. 

“Are  you  English?”  the  leader  asked. 

“No,  but  we  can  speak  it  about  as  well  as  you  can.” 

“Well,  you  haven’t  any  of  the  Boer  accent,  and  I  hear 
several  others  speaking  English  plainly.  Maybe  you’ve 
made  a  mistake.” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  we  have,”  returned  Fred,  who  ordered 
Terry  to  search  the  packs  on  the  mules. 

“Can’t  very  well  do  it  in  the  dark,  captain,”  replied 
Terry. 

“Strike  a  light  then.” 

He  struck  a  light  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  packs. 
The  first  two  they  found  to  be  well  filled  with  provisions, 
but  the  others  contained  diamonds  and  gold  dust  in  small 
canvas  bags  to  such  an  amount  as  to  create  profound  as¬ 
tonishment. 

“By  George,  Terry!”  said  Fred,  “this  means  that  the 
mine  owners  in  Mafeking  are  slipping  their  treasures 
through  the  lines.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  it  means  even  more  than  that. 
It  indicates  an  apprehension  on  their  part  that  the  Boers 
will  capture  the  town.” 

“Yes,  so  it  does.” 

In  a  little  while  one  of  the  men  who  was  captured  with 
the  pack  mules  admitted  that  the  treasure  had  been  slipped 
through  in  charge  of  single  individuals  until  a  large  amount 
had  been  accumulated  in  a  secure  place.  Then  it  was 
packed  to  be  sent  southward  to  strike  the  train  somewhere 
below  Kimberley,  and  convey  it  to  Cape  Town. 

“Well,  it  won’t  go  to  Cape  Town,”  remarked  Fred,  who 
released  the  men,  saying  they  could  go  where  they  wished, 
and  ordered  the  pack  mules  to  be  led  back  to  the  camp, 
where  the  treasure  was  placed  under  a  strong  guard  under 
the  command  of  Terry. 

Norton  was  jubilant;  in  fact,  almost  besides  himself  with 

joy* 

“There  must  be  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  gold  dust  and 
precious  stones,”  he  remarked  to  Fred. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  it  will  amount  to  that,  but  it  is  much 
larger  than  the  haul  we  made  at'Pitsani.” 

“Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?”  Terry  asked. 
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“Hold  on  to  it  like  grim  death/’  replied  Norton. 

“Of  course,”  assented  Fred.  “It  will  make  consider¬ 
able  alterations  in  our  plans.  We’ve  got  to  get  it  to  a 
place  of  safety  where  we  can  send  in  the  share  belonging 
to  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  thus  get  rid  of  our  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  safe  keeping,  then  we  must  have  a  division 
and  let  every  man  take  care  of  his  own  share.  W  e  are  not 
strong  enough  to  have  a  detail  to  guide  the  treasure,  for 
in  case  of  sudden  attack  we’d  lose  all.” 

At  daylight  Fred  ordered  the  command  into  the  woods 
near  the  river,  going  into  camp  again  where  their  presence 
would  be  unknown  to  parties  that  might  pass  up  and  down 
the  road.  He  sent  out  scouts  in  the  direction  of  Maf eking, 
and  then  proceeded  with  his  officers  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  capture  that  had  been  made.  They  spent 
nearly  the  entire  day  at  that  work,  and  calculated  that 
they  had  anywhere  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  diamonds  and  gold  dust.  They  made  as 
accurate  a  division  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  the  share  belonging  to  the  Transvaal  Republic  was  put 
aside  and  a  division  of  the  other  half  went  on  until  late  in 
the  night  every  man  received  his  share  and  became  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  safe  keeping. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  have  a  suggestion  to  make, 
that  we  ride  into  the  Boer  camp  at  Mafeking,  and  turn  the 
government’s  treasure  over  to  the  general  in  command. 
He’d  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  it  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  all  around.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry !  You’Ve  got  a  level  head,”  said  Fred. 
“We’ll  do  that  very  thing.” 

“But,  look  here,”  put  in  Norton,  “we  won’t  let  the  gen¬ 
eral  know  that  we’ve  kept  half  of  it,  I  hope?  What’s  the 
use  of  letting  him  into  the  secret  of  our  contract  with  Oom 
Paul  and  General  Joubert?” 

“None  whatever,”  replied  Fred.  “We  will  just  tell  him 
that  it  is  a  treasure  we  captured,  and  that  he  turn  it  over  to 
the  Republic.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Terry,  “he’ll  pat  us  on  the  back,  and 
pay  us  some  outlandish  Boer  compliments,  wdiich  we  can't 
understand.  But  we’ll  give  him  credit  for  meaning  well, 
anyway.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  easiest  way  out  of  it,”  said  Fred,  who 
at  once  gave  the  order  to  the  command  to  mount  and  march. 
In  less  than  two  hours’  time  they  entered  the  camp  of  the 
besieging  Boers  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  General  Cronje.  They  were  conducted  into  his 
presence,  and  found  him  to  be  a  seasoned  old  soldier  of  long 
experience  in  the  field  and  withal  a  religious  fanatic. 

When  Fred  told  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  treasure, 
he  was  astounded,  not  so  much  over  the  fact  that  his  lines 
had  been  passed  through  so  easily,  as  over  the  surrender 
of  the  treasure  bv  the  beardless  youth. 


of  my  command,  and  under  the  agreement  with  him  I  turn 
this  treasure  over  to  be  forwarded  to  Pretoria.” 

“Did  you  have  a  fight  some  days  ago  with  the  British 
dragoons  ?”  the  general  asked. 

“Yes,  general;  we  fought  them  at  Buffalo  Pass.” 

“Ah!  It  was  a  brilliant  fight,  I  hear.  We  got  the  news 
only  a  few  days  ago.  The  dragoons  returned  and  entered 
the  city  before  we  had  completed  the  investment  of  it.  I 
hardly  think  that  they  can  pass  in  and  out  again  unless 
they  do  so  individually  and  under  cover  of  darkness.” 

“I  hope  you’ll  bag  the  entire  garrison,  general,”  remarked 
Fred. 

“Thank  you,  that  is  our  intention,”  returned  the  grim 
old  warrior. 

A  little  later  Fred  asked  the  general  for  a  receipt  for  the 
treasure  he  had  turned  over  to  him.  He  gave  him  one 
without  stating  its  value,  saying  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  amount  of  it.  Of  course  Fred  saw  that 
he  was  right  and  added : 

“All  that  I  wish  a  receipt  for,  general,  is  to  satisfy  my 
own  men  that  we  are  no  longer  responsible  for  its  safe 
keeping.” 

“They  have  no  further  responsibility  in  the  matter,”  re¬ 
turned  the  general,  “and  I  thank  you  and  all  your  men  for 
the  great  service  you  have  rendered  the  Republic.” 

•  It  was  a  big  haul  for  the  boys,  and  they  were  amply  re¬ 
paid  for  the  trouble  and  danger  they  had  passed  through, 
and,  as  they  talked  the  matter  over,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  better  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Mafeking 
for  a  week  or  so  in  the  hope  that  a  similar  windfall  might 
come  to  them. 

“It  is  not  likely,  though,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “for  the 
fellows  we  let  go  have  probably  made  their  way  back  into 
the  town  and  reported  the  loss  of  the  treasure.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  telling  what  risks  men  will  take  in 
desperate  situations.” 

“Very  true,  but  before  they’d  send  any  more  out  that 
way,  they’d  bury  it  deep  under  ground  and  wait  till  the 
war  ends  to  regain  possession  of  it,  at  least  that  is  what  I 
would  do.” 

“So  would  I,”  said  Fred,  “but  all  men  don't  think  alike. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  rich  mines  extending  for  miles 
around  the  city,  and  as  the  Boers  have  got  the  enemy 
hemmed  in,  we  can  have  a  free  run  among  them.  Of  course 
there’s  no  more  treasure  lying  around  loose,  but  a  similar 
good  fortune  might  fall  to  us.  At  any  rate  we'll  know 
where  the  mines  are,  and  will  probablv  find  some  of  the 
miners,  foreign  or  native,  who  would  give  us  some  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  lead  to  another  capture.” 

“Well,”  said  Norton,  “the  only  danger  I  can  see  is,  if 
we  hang  around  here  that  long,  the  general  might  call  on  us 
to  take  part  in  the  fight,  and,  of  course,  we'd  have  to  do 
it.” 


“You  are  an  honest  man,”  he  said. 

“  I  hank  you,  general.  I’ve  always  tried  to  be.  I'm  an 
American  and  my  friend  here  is  also,  while  Lieutenant 
Prather  is  an  Australian,  and  Lieutenant  Hamburger  a 
native  Boer.  President  Kruger  authorized  the  organization 


“So  we  would,”  assented  Fred,  “and  if  he  should  de¬ 
cide  to  make  a  general  assault,  there  M  be  a  lot  of  fellows 
knocked  out.  As  it  is.  I  noticed  that  the  hospital  off  on  the 
right  was  full  of  wounded  Boors.” 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that  too.”  said  Terre. 
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While  they  were  talking  a  shell  canie  hurtling  over  the 
hill  and  exploded  about  a  hundred  yards  behind  them. 

“Say,”  said  Norton,  “what  chance  has  a  fellow  got  if 
one  of  those  things  hits  him?’’ 

“None  whatever,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  could  enjoy  the 
experience  of  getting  off  the  earth  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
flash  of  lightning,  though.  You'd  feel  no  pain,  and,  when 
you  landed  at  your  final  stopping  place  in  the  other  world, 
you  really  wouldn't  know  how  you  got  there.  ” 

“Hang  it,”  said  Norton,  “I  don’t  want  to  get  there.  This 
world  is  good  enough  for  me  even  if  I  am  out  in  Africa  en¬ 
gage  in  a  sort  of  three-cornered  fight.” 

“We  won't  differ  about  that,”  chuckled  Fred.  “None  of 
us  care  to  quit  just  now,  but  at  the  same  time  it  won’t  do 
to  worry  about  it.” 

A  little  later  another  shell  came  and  exploded  still 
closer  to  them. 

“Say,  what’s  the  use  of  staying  here?”  exclaimed  Nor¬ 
ton.  “It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  running  an  unnecessary 
risk.” 

“Well,  let’s  charge  the  battery  and  put  a  stop  to  it,” 
suggested  Terry,  winking  at  Fred. 

“I  was  thinking  about  that,”  said  Fred,  getting  on  to 
the  joke.  “It  would  be  a  feather  in  our  cap  if  we  could 
capture  a  battery.” 

“I  don’t  want  a  feather  in  my  cap,”  said  Norton,  “I 
would  rather  have  gold  dust  in  my  pocket.  Feathers  are 
not  worth  much  anyway.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  afraid?” 

“No,  I  don’t  believe  I  am,  but  I  have  a  considerable 
bump  of  caution,  which  warns  me  against  making  a  fool 
of  myself.” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed  heartily  and  the  latter  suggested 
that  a  man  wouldn’t  be  killed  till  his  time  came,  and  when 
that  arrived,  heK  added,  “you'd  die  whether  you  were  killed 
or  not.  I’d  like  to  make  an  agreement  with  you,  that  if 
you  are  killed  before  I  am,  I’m  to  fall  heir  to  what  prop¬ 
erty  you  have  on  your  person,  and  I’ll  agree  to  let  you  have 
mine.” 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  said  Norton.  “You  are  one  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  who  was  born  lucky.  You  could  charge  right  up  to 
the  muzzle  of  those  cannons,  and  everybody  else  would  get 
killed  but  yourself.  I  don’t  believe  I  was  born  to  be  a.  sol¬ 
dier  anyway.” 

Prettv  soon  another  shell  came  shrieking  over  their  heads, 
and  nearly  every  fellow  in  the  command  ducked  as  though 
he  thought  it  was  aimed  at  him.  Norton  lay  fiat  down  on 
the  ground,  and  as  he  arose  to  his  feet  asked  with  a  ring  of 
desperation  in  his  voice: 

“How  milch  longer  are  you  going  to  stay  here?”  » 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  Terry  asked. 

“Any  old  place  will  do  but  this.” 

“All  right,  then,  come  ahead,”  said  Fred,  and  he  or¬ 
dered  the  command  to  move  around  southward  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  railroad,  and  went  into  camp  behind  a  hill 
where  -fell-  could  not  reach  them  unless  fired  almost  per¬ 
pendicularly  from  the  battery  of  the  besieged  Englishmen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  DESPERATE  FIGHT  AT  MAFEKING. 

All  the  afternoon  the  bombardment  went  on.  Fred  and 
Terry,  eager  to  see  the  spectacle,  left  Lieutenant  Ham¬ 
burger  in  command  and  went  up  to  the  firing  line.  The 
Boers  had  several  large  guns  mounted  where  they  could 
shell  the  British  position.  They  noticed  that  their  artillery 
were  by  no  means  equal  of  those  of  the  other  side.  Their 
shells  dropped  into  the  city  rather  promiscuously. 

“Why  the  thunder  don’t  they  try  to  knock  the  British 
batteries  out  of  position?”  said  Fred,  as  he  watched  in  si¬ 
lence  for  sometime.  “  I  notice  the  latter  are  aiming  directly 
at  the  Boer  guns.  There !  By  George !  Look  at  that,  will 
you?” 

“That  was  a  good  shot,”  exclaimed  Terry,  as  a  shell  ex¬ 
ploded  so  close  to  a  Boer  gun  as  to  kill  several  of  the  gun¬ 
ners  and  send  the  others  flying. 

“That’s  hot  work,”  remarked  Fred,  but  if  they  could 
knock  the  gun  out  of  position  it  would  be  silent  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  or  even  longer.” 

“Great  Scott!  exclaimed  Terry.  “If  we  had  a  Maxim 
rapid-fire  gun,  where  we  now  stand,  we  could  play  the 
deuce  with  that  battery.” 

“Yes,  but  we  haven’t  got  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Cronje  is  wasting  time  in  this  bombardment.  The 
British  guns  are  holding  him  off  in  fine  style,  and  the  first 
thing  he  Imows  his  whole  force  will  be  demoralized,  for  none 
but  regulars  can  stand  a  steady  bombardment,  losing  men 
every  day,  without  its  having  a  bad  effect.” 

“Well,  what  else  can  he  do?”  Terry  asked.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  they’ve  got  men  enough  to  make  an  assault  with  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  chance  of  success.” 

“Well,  if  he  hasn’t,  he  should  demand  reinforcement 
until  he  gets  enough,  capture  the  place  by  assault  and  then 
push  on  down  the  road  to  Kimberley,  and  make  a  junction 
with  the  besiegers  there,  which  would  make  them  probably 
strong  enough  to  carry  it  by  assault  also.” 

“That’s  easier  said  than  done,  Fred.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!  If  I  was  managing  this  thing  that’s 
just  exactly  what  I’d  do.  The  Boers  are  attacking  too 
many  places  at  once  without  having  sufficient  force  con¬ 
centrated  at  any  one  point  to  assure  success.  They  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  are  content  to 
act  on  the  defensive  until  reinforcements  can  arrive,  and 
you  can  bet  your  life  they  are  being  hurried  forward  just  as 
fast  as  possible.” 

“But  they  would  leave  other  places  exposed,  if  they  were 
to  do  that,  and  the  enemy  would  break  loose  across  the 
border  and  play  the  deuce  generally.” 

“That  shows  how  little  you  know  about  military  opera¬ 
tions,  Terry.  Suppose  that  the  two  little  towns  north  of 
Mafcking  should  be  left  alone  by  the  Boers  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  Mafeking?  The  moment  they  heard  of  its 
capture,  an  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  would  be  the  last 
thing  they  would  think  of.  They  would  try  to  make  their 
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escape,  going  westward,  or  else  make  a  detour,  pass  around 
Mafeking  and  push  on  to  Kimberley.” 

“And  down  in  that  place  the  fall  of  Mafeking  would 
carry  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  defenders.  At  the 
same  time  the  captors  of  Mafeking  could  rush  down  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  capture  of  Kimberley.” 

“That’s  all  guesswork/’  said  Terry. 

“Yes,  and  it  was  just  the  way  Napoleon  guessed,  and  it’s 
precisely  the  way  he  managed  when  he  took  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy.  It  was  his  rule  to  concentrate  the  greatest 
number  possible  against  a  given  point.  Carry  it,  and  push 
on  to  the  other  without  giving  the  enemy  a  chance  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  blow.” 

“8des,  I  know  that,”  laughed  Terry,  “but  I  guess  there 
are  no  Napoleons  around  here  now,  unless  you  are  one  in 
disguise.” 

“Oh,  let  up  on  that,  now,  I’m  not  claiming  to  be  a 
Napoleon  even  in  embryo,  but  it  is  just  the  way  I  would 
manage  this  thing  if  I  had  control  of  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  and  tell  the  general  that,  then?” 

“What?  A  mere  youth  like  myself,  advising  an  old 
veteran  who  won  battles  before  I  was  born  !  I’ve  got  a  good 
deal  of  cheek,  but  it  isn't  quite  as  tough  as  that.” 

After  watching  the  bombardment  for  several  hours,  the 
two  boys  returned  to  the  camp  and  spent  the  night  getting 
all  the  sleep  they  could  under  the  circumstances,  but  the 
sullen  boom  of  cannon  went  on  at  intervals  through  the 
entire  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  bombardment  was  resumed 
with  more  energy  than  on  the  previous  day.  About  noon 
they  noticed  two  columns  of  British  soldiers  marching 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  directly  toward  the  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  left  wing  of  the  besieging  army. 

“By  George,  Terry,  I  believe  they  are  going  to  make  a 
sortie !” 


“Hanged  if  it  doesn’t  look  like  it,”  assented  Terry,  “and 
if  so,  there’s  going  to  be  some  bloody  work.” 

They  watched  the  advance  of  the  British,  whose  move¬ 
ments  had  a  precision  about  them  that  challenged  their 
admiration.  They  moved  like  a  piece  of  machinery. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “just  look  at  the  men 
dropping,  will  you,  in  the  ranks?  The  Boers  are  getting 
in  some  of  their  best  work  with  the  Mausers,  and  yet  they 
are  not  within  a  half  mile  of  them.  Now,  you  are  going  to 
see  war  in  all  its  horrors.” 

As  they  watched,  they  saw  the  British  column  ascend 
the  hill,  on  a  charge,  firing  as  they  went ;  but  all  the  way  in 
their  wake  they  could  see  dead  and  wounded  soldiers  dotting 
the  ground. 


“Oh,  thunder!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “the  Boers  are  giving 
way !  Why  the  deuce  don't  they  stand  their  ground?  The) 
ought  to  be  able  to  wipe  out  every  Briton  before  he  could 
get  close  enough  to  cross  bayonets  with  them  !” 

“Say,  Terry,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “we  must  go  back  to  our 
men,  for  if  they  see  the  Boers  running,  they  may  become 

»  V 

demoralized  and  scatter,  and  wed  have  a  deuce  of  a  time 
getting  them  together  again.” 


“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “come  ahead!  Hadn’t  we  better  fall 
back  too,  before  we  get  mixed  up  in.it?” 

“Well,  that  depends,”  and  they  hurried  back  to  the 
camp,  where  Fred  promptly  sang  out  to  his  men : 

“To  horse!”  The  men  sprang  into  their  saddles,  each 
lieutenant  in  command  of  his  squad,  and  awaited  orders. 
They  moved  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  protected 
them  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  -soon  came  in  sight  of  the 
Boers,  who  were  retreating,  and  considerable  excitement 
at  once  ensued  in  the  ranks. 

“Steady,  now  men!”  called  out  Fred,  “whatever  hap¬ 
pens,  obey  orders !” 

Suddenly  one  of  General  Cronje’s  staff  officers  was  seen 
riding  toward  them  at  full  speed.  He  dashed  up  to  Fred 
and  spoke  rapidly  in  the  Boer  language,  not  a  word  of 
which  the  latter  understood. 

Lieutenant  Hamburger  rode  up  to  Fred’s  side,  and  re¬ 
peated  what  the  staff  officer  had  said: 

“The  general  asks  your  assistance  to  repel  a  charge 
made  by  the  enemy,  or  else  he  fears  the  loss  of  a  battery.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  ordered  a  charge,  and  dashed  away 
with  the  staff  officer  by  his  side.  The  two  hundred  came 
roaring  on  behind  them,  and,  as  they  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  saw  the  British  column  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  two  guns,  which  the  Boers  had  deserted. 

“Charge!”  yelled  Fred,  and  the  two  hundred  went  like 
a  thunderbolt  at  the  British  line.  Their  appearance  seemed 
to  stagger  the  British  officers,  for  it  was  a  force  that  had  not 
been  seen  by  them  in  the  siege  up  to  that  moment.  Each 
man  fired  as  he  rode,  with  a  deadly  Mauser.  Both  Fred 
and  Terry  heard  the  British  officers  give  the  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  against  a  charge  of  cavalry.  They  attempted  to  form 
a  square,  following  Wellington’s  tactics  at  Waterloo. 

Fred  dared  not  charge  upon  the  square,  so  he  ordered 
his  men  to  fire  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  terrible  losses 
the  British  had  suffered  up  to  that  point  forced  them  to 
retire.  They  did  so  in  good  order. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred  !  Why  not  charge  and  scatter  them?” 
exclaimed  Terry,  whose  eyes  fairly  blamed  with  the  light  of 
battle,  for  he  knew  not  what  fear  was. 

“It  wouldn’t  do,  Terry;  we'd  lose  a  score  of  men  inside 
of  five  minutes.  As  it  is,  we've  lost  a  dozen  already.”  * 

“  The  deuce  we  have,”  and  Terry  looked  around,  and  saw 
a  number  of  his  brave  fellows  down,  killed  or  wounded. 

“Well,  we’ve  saved  the  battery  anyway,”  he  exclaimed, 
and  the  next  moment  the  Boers  were  seen  running  back  to 
the  battery  to  open  fire  on  the  retreating  enemy.  The 
British  batteries  were  firing  also  over  the  heads  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  and,  as  I  red  was  watching  them,  a  shell  from  the 
city  tore  through  his  ranks,  killing  and  wounding  four 
horses  and  several  of  his  men.  He  promptly  ordered  them 
to  retire  down  the  hill,  where  a  staff  officer  from  Cronje's 
command  dashed  up,  saluted,  and  said  that  the  general  had 
sent  him  to  thank  him  and  his  brave  men  for  saving  the 
battery.  Hamburger  interpreted  his  words,  atid  also  Fred's 
icplv.  I  he  officer  then  dashed  back  to  headquarters,  and 
I  red,  turning  to  lerry  and  Lieutenant  Prather,  ordered 
them  to  send  men  to  bring  the  wounded  in  out  of  the  range 
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of  tire.  Nine  of  the  men  were  found  dead,  and  eleven 
wounded,  besides  four  horses,  three  of  which  were  killed, 
and  the  other  so  badly  mangled  that  he  was  shot  to  put  him 
out  of  his  suffering. 

Norton's  face  was  white  as  a  sheet,  but  he  remained  near 
Fred's  side  all  through  the  fight,  and  had  emptied  his  Mau¬ 
ser  with  a  coolness  that  attracted  Terry's  attention. 

"It's  a  severe  loss,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “Fm  sorry  for  it; 
but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  We  have  won  the  honors  of  the 
day.” 

The  dead  were  promptly  buried,  and  Boer  surgeons  sent 
from  the  general’s  headquarters  looked  after  the  wounded. 
The  general  himself  generously  gave  them  credit  for  the 
splendid  work  they  had  done. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  greatly  regretted  the  loss  the  com¬ 
mand  had  sustained,  but  to  have  refused  to  go  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  general  when  they  were  asked,  would  have 
covered  the  entire  command  with  disgrace.  As  it  was,  Boer 
officers,  up  to  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  visited  them  and 
exchanged  congratulations  with  them. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  follow  them?”  one  of  the  officers  asked 
of  Fred,  “when  they  began  falling  back?  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  could  have  cut  them  to  pieces.” 

“We  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  ourselves,”  said  Fred. 

I  “No  cavalry  has  ever  been  able  to  break  a  square  when  com¬ 
pleted.  The  best  cavalry  the  world  ever  saw  were  the 
Mamelukes  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt.  They 
swarmed  around  the  French  armv  like  a  vast  cloud,  but 
the  latter  were  thrown  into  squares,  and  mowed  them  down 
like  grass  under  a  scythe.  They  tried  in  vain  to  break  the 
squares,  and  not  until  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed  did 
they  give  it  up.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  a  square  formed  before?”  a  Boer 
officer  asked. 

“Never,  but  I  have  read  of  its  terrible  effectiveness  in 
repelling  cavalry  charges,  and  the  moment  I  saw  it,  I 
realized  the  danger  of  running  up  against  it.” 

“How  is  it  that  a  square  can’t  be  broken?” 

“Oh,  it  can  be  broken,  but  woe  to  the  soldiers  who  break 
it !  For  if  they  get  inside  the  square  they  find  themselves 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  bristling  bayonets  and  a 
deadly  cross  fire.”. 

“Ah!  I  see,”  said  the  Boer,  “the  greatest  danger  is  after 
you  get  inside  the  square.” 

“Yes,  for  you  can  never  get  out  alive.” 

Fred  and  Terry  slept  under  the  same  blanket  that  night, 
•  and  the  latter  asked  in  a  half  whisper : 

“How  the  deuce  are  we  going  to  recruit  our  ranks?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,”  replied  Fred,  “unless  we  send  some 
one  back  to  Johannesburg  to  get  them,  or  else  the  Boer 
general  will  perlnit  us  to  call  for  volunteers  from  his  own 
army.” 

“Well,  you  can  bet  your  life  he  won’t  do  that!”  re¬ 
turned  Terry.  ' 

“Why  shouldn’t  he?  He  asked  us  to  go  to  his  assist¬ 
ance,  and  he  ought  to  make  good  our  losses.  If  we  were  in 
hi h  army  it  would  be  a  different  thing.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Terry,  “I  never  thought  of  that.  If  I 


was  in  your  place,  I  would  ask  him  to  let  you  call  for 
volunteers.” 

“Oh,  they  wouldn’t  volunteer,  because  we  are  serving 
without  pay.” 

“Why  thunder!  Our  boys  have  earned  more  pay  than 
they  would  get  in  three  years.” 

“Very  true,  but  it  wouldn’t  do  to  go  around  telling  that.” 

“That’s  so,”  chuckled  Terry,  “I  guess  we’d  better  say 
nothing  about  it  and  take  the  chances  of  getting  recruits 
just  as  we  got  the  first.  Yet  I  see  a  lot  df  young  fellows  in 
the  different  commands  here  that  I  think  would  just  be  the 
chaps  that  we  would  want.” 

“I’ve  noticed  them  too,”  said  Fred,  “but  we  are  hated 
Uitlanders,  notwithstanding  we  are  fighting  for  them.” 

The  bombardment  continued  the  next  day  and  the  Boer 
general  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  repetition  of  the  sortie ;  but 
the  enemy  had  suffered  too  severely  to  make  the  attempt, 
as  his  force  was  not  large  enough  to  risk  a  battle  outside 
the  city.  The  Boers  outnumbered  them  at  least  three  to 
one,  but  their  discipline  and  fortified  position  gave  them 
the  advantage  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them  equal. 
As  it  was,  behind  their  entrenchment  they  were  able  to  hold 
their  own,  and  as  cavalry  never  charged  breastworks  under 
ordinary  military  rules,  Fred  saw  that  his  command  was 
not  likely  to  be  called  into  a  fight  again  unless  to  repel  a 
sortie. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Several  days  passed  and  the  bombardment  went  on 
without  much  damage  being  inflicted  on  either  side,  but  in 
the  meantime  Fred’s  command  ran  short  of  rations,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  ask  the  Boer  commissary  for  supplies. 
That  official  stated  that  he  could  not  issue  them  any  with- 
out  authority  from  the  commanding  general,  as  they  were 
not  in  the  regular  army.  When  Terry  heard  that,  he  be¬ 
came  hot  in  the  collar,  and  said  things  that  would  have 
made  trouble  had  the  Boer  commissary  been  familiar  with 
English. 

“He’s  right,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “He  has  no  authority 
to  issue  rations  to  any  body  of  men  but  those  in  the  com¬ 
mand  to  which  he  belongs.  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  the 
general  will  promptly  issue  an  order  for  him  to  give  us  all 
the  rations  we  want.  I’ll  take  Hamburger  with  me  and  call 
on  him  at  headquarters,”  and  a  half  hour  later  he  was 
with  the  general,  who  promptly  wrote  an  order  that  as 
long  as  his  command  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Mafeking, 
.they  were  to  be  supplied  with  rations  for  man  and  beast,  and 
thus  provisions  were  procured. 

But  a  couple  of  days  later,  Fred  decided  that  he  preferred 
to  go  southward  toward  the  diamond  fields,  and  gather 
rations  from  the  country  as  he  went  along,  to  remain¬ 
ing  where  he  was,  waiting  for  another  chance  of  having 
some  of  his  men  wiped  out,  so  he  told  the  general  that  he 
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was  going  to  leave  the  camp  and  watch  the  enemy  from 
below. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  general,  “I  thank  you  again  for 
the  splendid  service  you  have  rendered  us.  If  you  get 
hold  of  any  important  news,  kindly  send  it  to  me  by  cou¬ 
rier.” 

“Certainly,  general,”  said  Fred. 

“It  is  possible  the  enemy  may  seek  to  throw  reinforce¬ 
ments  into  Mafeking,  and  if  you  get  knowledge  of  any  force 
advancing  in  this  direction  from  below,  lose  no  time  in  ac¬ 
quainting  me  with  it.” 

Early  the  next  morning  the  command  moved  southward 
before  sunrise.  The  men  were  glad  enough  to  get  into  the 
saddle  once  more,  for  they  disliked  the  monotony  of  camp 
life  where  nothing  was  to  be  done  except  listening  to  the  sul¬ 
len  roar  of  opposing  batteries.  They  didn’t  go  very  far  the 
first  day,  because  they  stopped  to  inspect  deserted  mines  for 
a  number/  of  miles  south  of  the  city  and  along  the  rail¬ 
road. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “these  are  very  rich  mines,  and  I'm 
satisfied  that  the  products  of  them  are  yet  in  this  country 
hidden  in  out-of-the-way  places,  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
get  out  safely.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  said  Terry,  “but  before  the  Boers 
closed  in  on  Kimberley,  pretty  much  all  of  it  was  rushed  to 
that  point.” 

“Well,  in  that  case,  I  guess  the  most  of  it  kept  on  down 
to  Cape  Town.” 

“I'm  not  sure  of  that,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his  head, 
“I  think  the  Orange  Free  State  people  have  struck  the  road 
in  several  places  below  there,  for  they  have  joined  forces 
with  the  Transvaal  Republic,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  but  I  haven’t  heard  of  them  striking  the  road  any¬ 
where  $outh  of  Kimberley  yet.” 

“Well,  if  they  capture  Kimberley,  they’ll  make  a  mighty 
rich  haul.” 

Just  before  sunset  they  reached  a  little  mining  town 
where  quite  a  number  of  miners’  families  were  living,  but 
nearly  all  the  men  had  gone  off  somewhere,  and  only 
women,  children  and  small  boys  were  found.  Their  presence 
created  almost  a  panic  among  them,  but  when  Fred,  Terry, 
Norton,  Prather  and  others  were  heard  speaking  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  their  fears  subsided. 

A  very  beautiful  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
great  excitement,  beckoned  to  Fred  as  she  stood  at  the  gate 
in  front  of  a  somewhat  pretentious  residence.  He  rode  up 
to  her,  looked  inquiringly  at  her  pretty  face,  and  asked: 

“How  can  I  serve  you,  miss?” 

“You  are  not  a  Boer,  are  you?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  an  American.” 

“Then  you  are  as  good  as  English,  anyway.  Can  you 
dismount  and  come  into  the  house?  Mother  and  I  have  a 
great  secret  between  us  which  we  think  you  ought  to  know.” 

“Certainly,”  he  replied  and  dismounted,  and,  leaving  his 
horse  in  charge  of  one  of  his  men,  went  in  the  house  with 
her.  1  he  mother  appeared  to  be  considerably  alarmed  when 
she  saw  his  was  not  a  British  uniform,  and  she  nervously 
called  to  her  daughter: 


“These  are  not  British  soldiers.”  . 

“No,  mother,  he  is  an  American,  and  I  heard  a  number 
of  them  speaking  English.” 

The  mother  looked  quickly  around  again  and  asked  Fred : 

“Are  you  really  an  American?” 

“Yes,  madam.  We  ary  looking  out  for  American  inter¬ 
ests  among  some  of  the  mines  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

“You  don’t  belong  to  the  Boer  army,  then?” 

“No,  we  don’t  belong  to  any  army,”  he  replied,  suspect¬ 
ing  at  once  if  he  admitted  that  he  was  serving  the  Boer  Re¬ 
public,  that  the  promised  secret  would  be  kept  from  him. 
He  told  the  truth  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  Boer  army,  for  really  he  did  not,  although  co-operating 
with  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  interest  Americans  had  in  any 
of  these  mines,  but  I  do  know  that  men  who  have  little  or 
no  interest  in  them  have  taken  away  many  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  diamonds  and  gold,  and  are  trying  to 
reach  Kimberley  with  them.  My  husband  is  detained  at 
Mafeking,  and  in  his  absence  they  have  taken  away  at  least 
fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  his  profits  without  his 
knowledge,  and  against  my  protest.” 

“Who  were  they,  madam?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  they  claimed  they  were  the  agents  of 
or  owners  of  the  majority  of  the  mines  here,  and  that  they 
had  been  sent  to  take  away  everything  of  value  that  could 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  They  gave  us  no  proof 
that  they  had  such  authority,  and  I  believe  they’re  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  robbers.  If  you  can  catch  them,  I’m  sure  my 
husband  would  be  willing  to  divide  liberally  with  you 
whatever  property  of  his  you  can  recover.” 

“How  many  were  they,  madam?” 

“Oh,  there  were  a  score  or  more,  armed  and  well- 
mounted,  and  I  believe  they  are  all  Englishmen.  I  am 
English  myself,  but  my  husband  is  Scotch.” 

“They  are  on  horseback,  are  they?” 

“Yes,  the  road  has  been  torn  up  in  several  places  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Kimberley,  hence  they  couldn't  reach  there 
by  train.” 

“You  couldn’t  identify  your  husband’s  property,  could 
you?” 

“No,  but  I  can  tell  where  it  was  taken  from,  and  pfettv 
much  the  amount  of  it.  It  was  simply  his  share  with  a 
number  of  others.” 

“Give  me  your  husband’s  name,  madam.” 

“Malcolm  Andrew.” 

Fred  wrote  the  name  down  and  said  he  would  probablv 
see  her  again  during  the  evening,  or  the  next  morning,  and 
her  daughter,  who  was  a  girl  about  his  own  age,  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  gate,  where  she  stated  to  him  that  she 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  parties  who  had  come  up  and 
taken  everything  of  value  in  the  way  of  products  of  the 
mines  were  either  adventurers  from  Kimberley  or  else  were 
self-appointed  agents  who  would  keep  the  lion's  share  of 
what  they  secured. 

“I  know  one  of  them,”  she  added ;  “he  was  a  bookkeeper 
for  one  of  the  companies,  and  his  character  is  such  that  he 
certainly  would  not  have  boon  appointed  as  one  of  the  party 
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to  take  charge  of  the  product  of  the  mines.  He  is  a  dis¬ 
honest  man,  and  as  he  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  one  of  his  own  concocting  and 
which  he  carried  out  successfully  by  means  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  situation  among  the  mines  up  here.” 

“Great  Scott,  miss!  You’ve  got  a  pretty  level  head,” 
said  Fred.  “Since  you  have  given  that  explanation,  I'm 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  you  have  sized  the  thing  up 
just  right.  Do  you  know  that  fellow’s  name  ?” 

“\es,  his  name  is  Bradbury.  He  is  an  Englishman.” 

“All  right,  we'll  see  if  we  can't  catch  up  with  Mr.  Brad¬ 
bury.  When  did  he  leave  here?” 

£  “They  left  sometime  last  night.” 

“Did  they  say  they  were  going  back  to  Kimberley?” 

“I  understand  so.  They  said  they  came  from  there,  and 
as  that  is  the  only  place  where  they  could  be  safe  with  such 
a  great  amount  of  valuables,  1  am  sure  they  will  go 
nowhere  else.” 

“I  quite  agree  with  you,”  assented  Fred,  “and  we  may 
follow  them  to  make  an  effort  to  recapture  the  property  they 
have  taken  away.  I  promise  you  that  if  we  do,  the  amount 
that  you  think  belongs  to  your  father  will  be  turned  over 
to  you? — every  dollar  of  it.  The  other,  though,  we  will  hold 
as  a  military  capture.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  that’s  the  rule  of  war  I’ve  been  told, 
but  really  it’s  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  don’t  know  how  to 
thank  you,  but  how  will  we  get  the  property?  Will  you 
come  back  this  way  again?” 

“Really  I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  see  that  you  get  it  in  some 
way.  But  even  then  it  would  not  be  safe,  for  should  it  be¬ 
come  known  that  it  is  here  thieves  and  robbers  would  come 
for  it.” 

“I  will  conceal  it.” 

“Ah,  you  little  know  the  cruelty  of  unprincipled  men 
when  in  quest  of  wealth.  They  would  put  both  you  and 
your  mother  to  torture  to  force  you  to  reveal  its  hiding 
place.  Have  you  not  read  of  such  things  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  I  would  die  before  I  would  tell,”  and 
from  the  way  her  eyes  flashed  and  her  lips  compressed,  Fred 
was  satisfied  that  she  would  do  as  she  said. 

“You  are  too  young  to  die  that  way,”  he  remarked.  “It 
would.be  better  to  lose  the  valuables  than  your  life.” 

“Yes,  but  I  would  prefer  to  die  to  letting  them  have  it.” 

“But  think  of  your  mother,”  he  added.  She  stopped 
and  a  look  of  indecision  swept  across  her  face.  Suddenly 
she  wrung  her  hands,  and  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  tell  me  what  I  should  do.” 

“Have  you  no  friends  in  Cape  Town?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  but  they  are  far  away.” 

“Are  they  friends  whom  you  coilld  trust?” 

“Oh,  yes,  it  would  be  safe  enough  if  I  could  get  it  there. 

If  I  could  go  there  myself  with  it,  it  would  be  better  still.” 

f  “Well,  then,  if  you  can  stand  the  ride,  you’d  better  go 

with  U3,  and  if  we  recover  the  gold  and  diamonds,  I  will 

see  that  vou  strike  the  railroad  somewhere  below  Kimberley 
•/ 

where  you  can  reach  Cape  Town  without  farther  trouble.” 

"Ill  go!  I’ll  go!”  she  exclaimed  with  a  sudden  de¬ 
termination. 


“Have  you  a  horse?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Can  you  disguise  yourself  in  male  attire?” 

“Yes,  very  easily.” 

“Then  do  so,  and  I  pledge  you  the  honor  of  an  American 
gentleman  that  you  shall  receive  all  the  protection  that  it 
is  possible  for  my  command  to  render  you.  I  will  see  you 
again  within  an  hour,”  and  with  that  he  returned  to  his 
horse,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  to  the  spot  where 
Terry  had  halted  the  command  to  await  the  report  of 
searching  parties  which  had  been  sent  to  the  different 
mines.  He  took  him  and  Norton  aside,  and  told  them  that 
on  the  night  before  about  a  score  of  villains  had  scooped 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  diamonds  and 
gold  dust,  and  had  started  southward,  probably  for  Kim¬ 
berley,  on  horseback. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred,  how  did  you  learn  that?”  Terry 
asked. 

He  told  the  story  as  given  him  by  Miss  Andrew,  and  said 
that  he  was  contemplating  going  in  pursuit  of  them. 

“When  did  they  leave  here?”  Norton  asked. 

“Some  time  during  last  night,”  he  replied,  “and  they 
probably  have  some  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  the  start  on 
us.” 

“It  will  be  a  pretty  hard  ride,  Fred,”  remarked  Terry. 

“Yes,  a  desperate,  terrible  ride,  but  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  they  don’t  fear  any  pursuit,  and  will  not  ride 
at  the  speed  we  would.  It  may  make  our  fortune  if  we 
succeed  in  catching  them,  but  I  fear  I’ve  made  a  mistake 
in  consenting  for  Miss  Andrew  to  accompany  us.” 

“Oh,  the  deuce  !  She  couldn’t  stand  it,  Fred.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  She  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
sturdy  young  lady,  and  we  know  that  when  a  girl  makes  up 
her  mind  to  do  a  thing,  she’s  pretty  apt  to  stick  to  it  until 
she  drops.  If  she  can’t  keep  up  with  us,  we’ll  have  to  detail 
an  escort  to  look  after  her,  and  the  rest  of  us  push  on.  Now, 
what  do  you  fellows  say  to  making  the  attempt  ?” 

“Let’s  do  it,  by  all  means,”  said  Norton,  and  Terry 
agreed  with  him. 

“Then  tell  the  men  to  get  their  supper  and  feed  their 
horses  as  quick  as  they  can,  and  get  ready  for  an  all  night’s 
ride.” 

They  proceeded  to  do  so  at  once,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all 
the  men  were  hurrying  up  with  their  rations.  The  horses 
were  given  nearly  an  hour’s  time  for  feeding. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  returned  to  the  Andrew  residence 
to  see  if  the  young  lady  was  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as 
when  he  left  her.  To  his  surprise  he  found  her  dressed  in 
a  suit  belonging  to  her  father,  and  with  a  pair  of  boots  that 
had  evidently  been  made  for  her  for  horseback  riding. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “you  look  as  though  you  could  make  a 
good  soldier.” 

“Yes,  I  feel  like  soldiering,”  she  replied  in  a  very  de¬ 
termined  tone  of  voice. 

“Now,  young  man,”  said  the  mother,  my  daughter  says 
you  are  an  American  gentleman,  that  you  have  pledged 
your  honor  for  her  safe  protection.  She  is  the  only  child 
I  have,  and  you  are  an  entire  stranger  to  us.” 
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“Madam,  you  need  have  no  fears  of  her  safety.  There 
are  several  American  gentlemen  in  my  command  who  know 
how  to  respect  a  lady,  and  to  die  in  her  defense,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  My  command  is  an  independent  one.  We  are  under 
no  orders,  hut  such  as  1  may  give  myself.  I  pledge  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  if  I  cannot  place  her  somewhere  along 
the  railroad,  so  that  she  can  reach  ('ape  Town,  1  will  re¬ 
turn  her  to  you  with  my  entire  command  as  her  escort, 
and  with  such  property  of  yours  as  we  recover.” 

“That  is  kind  of  you,  sir,”  said  the  mother.  “It  is  a 
terrible  risk.” 

“So  it  is,  but  the  only  thing  I  fear  is  that  she  may  not 
be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  such  a  long  ride.” 

“Don't  worry  about  that,”  said  the  daughter,  speaking 
up  quickly,  “I  have  several  times  ridden  one  hundred  miles 
without  once  dismounting  from  the  saddle.” 

“That  was  a  remarkable  feat,”  he  replied.  “There  are 
very  few  men  who  could  do  it.  If  you  are  ready,  we  will 
go.” 


The  daughter  turned,  threw  her  arms  around  her  moth¬ 
er’s  neck,  kissed  her,  and,  turning  quickly,  followed  Fred 
out  of  the  house. 

THE  END. 


Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  JOHANNESBURG;  OR, 
THE  TERRIBLE  RIDE  TO  KIMBERLEY,”  which  will 
be  the  next  number  (G4)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


SPECIAL  NOTICE — All  back  numbers  of  this  libra¬ 
ry  are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them 
from  any  newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or 
postage  stamps,  by  mail,  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 

and  you  will  receive  the  copies  you  order  by  return 
mail. 
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WHY? 

Because,  It  Gives  the  Best  Stories. 

Because,  It  Gives  the  Best  Illustrations. 

Because,  It  Gives  Away  Pianos. 

V 

Because,  It  Gives  Away  Bicycles. 

Because,  It  Sells  a  Good  Watch  for  75  Cents. 

Because,  It  Does  More  for  Its  Readers  Than  Any  Other 
Story  Paper. 


“HAPPY  DAYS”  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps— 65  cents  for 
3  months,  $1.25  for  6  months  or  $2.50  for  one  year. 

Address  •  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


Norfolk,  Ya.,  Jan.  4,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  noticed  your  offer  of  the 
Dewey  medal  for  “Work  aud  Win”  read¬ 
ers.  1  inclose  stamps  aud  a  coupon,  for 
which  send  me  one.  I  would  like  to  wear 
it.  as  I'm  a  constant  reader  of  the  weekly, 
and  consider  it  the  best  five-cent  library 
published  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
well  pleased  with  Fred,  Terry  and  Eve¬ 
lyn.  Mr.  Staudish  certainly  is  a  genius. 
Thanking  you  for  the  many  interesting 
stories  I  have  read,  I  shall  continue  to 
read  “Work  and  Win”  as  long  as  it  is 
published.  With  my  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  and  heartiest  wishes  for  long  life  to 
Fred  Fearnot.  Terry  and  Evelyn  Oleott, 
with  good  fortune,  happiness  and  success, 
1  remain,  as  ever,  your  steady  reader, 
Marcus  Oolien,  409  Queen  st. 


Your  letter  is  very  pleasant  reading, 
and  all  concerned  return  sincerest  thanks. 
W  e  trust  that  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  your  medal. 


Toledo,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Not  seeing  any  letters  from 
Toledo,  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you 
and  let  you  know  what  I  thought  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  have  read  from  No. 
1  up  to  No.  5(3.  I  have  read  a  good  many 
books,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  never  read 
any  that  were  as  good  as  “Work  and 
Win.”  I  think  Fred  and  Evelyn  are  all 
O.  K.  As  for  Terry,  well,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  madly  in  love  with  him 
myself,  and  I  think  Miss  Mary  is  one  of 
the  luckiest  girls  in  the  bunch.  Don't 
you  think  so,  too?  I  think  Mary  is  a 
“peach.”  Good  luck  to  Hal  Standish, 
and  to  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn,  Mary  and 
“Work  and  Win.”  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
Miss  Gussie  Dye,  328  Cherry  st. 


Thanks  for  your  very  flattering  letter. 
Fred,  Terry  and  the  girls  are  greatly 
pleased.  Mr.  Standish  returns  the  com¬ 
pliment. 

New  London,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — -Inclosed  find  three  two- 
cent  stamps  and  one  coupon  for  one 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Dewey  medal.  I  must 
say  Evelyn  Oleott,  Terry  Oleott,  Mary 
Hamilton  and  Fred  Fearnot  are  all  right. 
Fred  and  Terry  are  all  right ;  they  are  so 
brave.  Evelyn  and  Mary  are  all  right. 
Mr.  Hal  Standish  writes  very  nice 
stories,  and  he  is  all  right,  too.  YTours 
truly,  James  Byley,  672  Bank  st. 


And  your  letter  is  “all  right,”  .James, 
and  very  sensible.  We  hope  that  you  find 
the  medal  “all  right.” 


Cranford,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  please 
find  one  coupon  and  three  two-cent  stamps 
for  which  please  send  me  one  of  your 
Dewey  medals.  I  am  a  constant  reader 
of  “Work  and  Win,”  and  think  they  are 
simply  “out  of  sight,”  to  use  slang.  I 
have  read  a  great  many  of  your  books  and 
many  others,  but  yours  are  in  the  lead  al¬ 
ways.  Our  whole  family  reads  them  ex¬ 
cept  mamma,  who  does  not  find  much 
time  for  reading.  I  send  my  best  regards 
to  Fred.  Terry  and  Evelyn  ;  also  to  Mr. 
Standish.  I  would  like  to  meet  them  all. 
I  wish  I  was  one  of  their  party,  as  I  love 
a  life  of  adventure.  Hoping  you  will  send 
rnv  medal  as  soon  as  possible,  I  remain, 
with  long  life  to  “Work  and  Win.”  yours 
for  life,  Miss  Lydia  M.  Miller,  102  Wal¬ 
nut  qve. 


“In  the  lead,”  is  high  praise.  Fred, 
Terry,  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Standish  return 
re/ard*.  We  hope  you  were  pleased  with 

your  medal. 


Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba, 
Troop  E,  7th  U.  S.  Cav.,  Jan.  1,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  request 
another  one  of  your  Dewey  medals,  for 
which  I  inclose  you  three  two-cent  stamps, 
which  1  think  is  satisfactory.  Hoping  to 
•hear  £rom  you  soon,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 
Edward  McElrath,  Troop  E.  7th  U.  S. 
Cavalry. 

I*.  S. — I  received  the  medal  you  sent 
me  and  I  think  it  is  very  nice,  and  I  will 
continue  reading  your  novels,  for  they  are 
very  good  reading.  I  have  read  your 
novels  from  No.  1  to  No.  12,  and  I  will 
publish  their  praise  to  all  of  my  soldier 
friends  in  Pinar  del  Rio. 


We  are  glad  that  you  find  the  medal 
satisfactory,  and  hope  you  will  induce  all 
your  soldier  friends  to  read  “Work  and 
Win.” 

- •  ^  • - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir :— I  inclose  ten  cents  and  a 
coupon  for  one  of  Fred’s  new  badges,  as  I 
have  a  Dewey  one,  and  would  like  to  have 
them  both.  The  more  I  read  “Work  and 
Win,”  the  more  I  like  it.  I  like  the 
stories  of  Fred  out  West  the  best.  I 
think  Fred  and  Terry  are  real  heroes 
Evelyn  and  Mary  are  good  girls,  too.  I 
would  like  Fred  and  Terry  to  go  West 
oftener.  Sincerely,  F.  Kirk,  1327  Ridge 
ave. 


“The  more  I  read  it  the  more  I  like  it.” 
More  praise  for  “Work  and  Win.”  You 
will  hear  of  Fred  out  West  again  some 
day.  We  trust  that  you  were  pleased 
with  the  medal. 


Edgewood,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Inclosed  find  stamps,  for 
which  please  send  me  a  medal,  a  member¬ 
ship  certificate  and  a  silk  badge  with  the 
word  “President”  upon  it.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  stories  about  Fred  Fearnot,  and 
I  think  Evelyn  is  the  girl  for  Fred.  I  also 
like  Terry.  I  am  the  president  of  our  club. 
We  call  ourselves  “The  Work  and  Win 
Club,  of  Edgewood.”  Please  give  us  a 
number.  Wishing  good  luck  to  Fred 
Fearnot,  Mr.  Hal L.  Standish  and  Mr. 
Frank  Tousey,  I  remain,  yours  very  re¬ 
spectfully,  C.  E.  Neckerman. 


We  are  glad  you  like  “Work  and  Win,” 
and  wish  your  club  all  success.  Fred,  Mr. 
Standish  and  the  publisher  return  thanks. 
We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
medal. 


Millerton,  N.  Y.,  .Tan,  6,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  organized  a  club, 
and  am  the  president.  Inclosed  please 
find  fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  for  which 
please  send  me  a  president’s  badge,  medal 
and  card.  Yours  truly,  Ward  C.  Speed. 


We  trust  that  you  are  pleased  with 
your  badge  and  medal,  and  wish  your  club 
all  success. 


Hamilton,  Out.,  .Tan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — - 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  you  will  please 
find  five  two-cent  stamps  and  coupon,  for 
which  please  send  me  a  “Work  and  Win” 
medal.  I  have  read  lots  of  books,  but 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  king  of  them  all. 
They  are  just  the  books  for  girls  and  boys 
to  read,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  common  sense 
in  them,  more  than  in  any  other  books. 
Good  luck  to  Fred.  Terry,  Evelyn  and 
Mary,  and  to  Mr.  Standish.  Good-by, 
and  remember  the  Maine.  Yours  truly, 
Joe  Morris,  196  Macaulay  st.,  E. 


“Just  the  books  for  girls  and  boys.” 
More  encomiums.  We  trust  that  you  are 
pleased  with  the  medal.  Remember  Fred 
Fearnot  and  “Work  and  Win.” 


Ogden,  Utah,  Jan.  6,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Y’ou  will  find  inclosed  three 
two-cent  stamps  for  a  Dewey  medal.  I 
have  read  from  No.  1  to  No.  57  of  your 
weekly  book  entitled  “Work  and  Win.” 
I  have  expected  to  hear  of  Fred  and  Eve¬ 
lyn  marrying  each  other.  Some  day  I 
hope  to  be  as  brave  and  tender-hearted  as 
Fred  and  Terry.  I  have  a  friend  who  is 
very  anxious  to  have  his  name  mentioned, 
as  he  is  a  very  fond  reader  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  His  name  is  William  Petterson.  I 
see  you  have  no  letters  from  this  town,  so 
I  take  pleasure  in  writing  you,  and  hope 
you  will  publish  my  sentiments  to  the 
public.  I  remain,  a  fond  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win.”  Y’ours  truly,  Dean  Strange. 


We  hope  you  were  pleased  with  the 
medal,  and  trust  that  you  will  always  ad¬ 
mire  Fred  and  his  friends.  There  is  no 
hurry  about  that  marriage. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  thought  I  would  write 
and  tell  you  what  I  think  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  I  have  read  it,  so  have  my  par¬ 
ents,  and  my  father  thinks  Fred  is  a 
smart  boy  for  his  age.  He  thinks  Terry 
is  all  right  also,  but  we  do  not  hear  much 
of  Evelyn  in  the  recent  numbers.  I  wish 
Fred  would  tell  me  how  to  become  a  ven¬ 
triloquist,  as  I  want  to  be  one.  People 
tell  me  that  I  will  go  crazy  if  I  read  many 
more,  but  I  think  any  boy  with  a  level 
head  on  his  shoulders  ought  to  remain 
sane.  I  have  a  Dewey  medal  and  am 
thinking  of  getting  one  with  Evelyn  on  it. 
Yours  truly,  Frank  McCooly,  13  Bertha 
st. 


If  your  parents  read  “Work  and  Win” 
there  is  no  danger  of  your  going  insane. 
You  will  hear  plenty  more  about  Evelyn 
if  you  read  on.  You  ought  to  get  one  of 
the  new  medals. 


Providence.  R.  I.,  .Tan.  7,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
your  paper  and  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
published.  I  wish  it  was  published  every 
day  instead  of  every  week.  I  am  very 
anxious  before  it  comes  out.  We  have 
formed  a  “Work  and  Win”  Club,  and  I 
was  made  president.  Will  you  please 
send  me  a  president’s  badge?  We  have 
already  twelve  members,  but  have  not 
money  enough  to  send  for  more  than  the 
president’s  badge  just  yet.  Send  my  com¬ 
pliments  to  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn  and  all 
their  friends.  Your  everlasting  reader, 
Gustaf  Berg,  14  Zane  st. 

P.  S. — “Work  and  Win”  ought  to  be 
everybody’s  motto,  as  well  as  mine. 


“The  best  paper  published.”  More 
praise  for  “Work  and  Win.”  We  trust 
that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  badge 
and  medal,  and  wish  your  club  full  suc¬ 
cess.  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  return 
thanks. 

- 0  ^  0 - 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1900. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  nearly  all  of 
the  “Work  and  Wins,”  and  think  they  are 
the  best  novels  an  American  can  read.  A 
friend  of  mine  lent  me  “Fred  Fearnot’s 
Daring  Rescue,”  and  as  I  enjoyed  reading 
it  I  have  bought  them  each  week.  I  like 
Fred  and  Terry.  Every  boy  should  try 
to  be  as  true,  brave  and  honest  as  they 
are.  Evelyn  is  a  good  example  of  (rue 
girl  life.  Hoping  this  letter  will  reach 
Mr.  Standish  soon,  I  remain,  Jack  Har¬ 
rison. 


Here  is  another  reader  who  thinks 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  best.  Try  and 
follow  Fred’s  example.  Mr.  Standish  is 
greatly  pleased  with  your  letter. 


THE  HANDSOMEST  PUBLISHED! 


EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 


PRICE  5  CENTS. 


32  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS 


1  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

2  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to  Million¬ 

aires.  by  a  Retired  Banker 

3  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 

the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

4  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

5  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

6  Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

7  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  General  Marion  and  His 

Men,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

8  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True 

Story  of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Standish 

9  North  Pole  Nat;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Frozen  Deep, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

10  Little  Deadshot,  the  Pride  of  the  Trappers,  by  an  Old  Scout 

11  Liberty  Hose;  or.  The  Pride  of  Plattsville, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

12  Engineer  Steve,  the  Prince  of  the  Rail,  >by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

13  Whistling  Walt,  the  Champion  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

14  Lost  in  the  Air;  or,  Over  Land  and  Sea,  by  Allyn  Draper 

15  The  Little  Demon;  or,  Plotting  Against  the  Czar, 

by  Howard  Austin 

16  Fred  Farrell,  the  Barkeeper's  Son,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

17  Slippery  Steve,  the  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution, 

by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

18  Fred  Flame,  the  Hero  of  Greystone  No.  1, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

19  Harry  Dare;  or,  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Navy, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

20  Jack  Quick,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

21  Doublequick,  the  King  Harpooner;  or,  The  Wonder  of  the 

Whalers,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

22  Rattling  Rube,  the  Jolly  Scout  and  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

23 'In  the  Czar’s  Service;  or,  Dick  Sherman  in  Russia, 

by  Howard  Austin 

24  Ben  o’  the  Bowl;  or,  The  Road  to  Ruin,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

25  Kit  Carson,  the  King  of  the  Scouts,  by  an  Old  Scout 

26  The  School-Boy  Explorers;  or,  Among  the  Ruins  of  Yucatan, 

by  Howard  Austin 

27  The  Wide  Awakes;  or,  Burke  Halliday,  the  Pride  of  the 

Volunteers,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

28  The  Frozen  Deep;  or,  Two  Years  in  the  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

29  The  Swamp  Rats;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Fought  For  Washing¬ 

ton,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

30  Around  the  World  on  Cheek,  by  Howard  Austin 

31  Bushwhacker  Ben;  or.  The  Union  Boys  of  Tennessee, 

by  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

32  The  Rival  Roads;  or,  From  Engineer  to-President, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

33  The  Boy  Volunteers;  or,  The  Boss  Fire  Company  of  the 

Town,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

34  From  Bootblack  to  Senator;  or,  Bound  to  Make  His  Way, 

by  Hal  Standish 

35  Happy  Jack,  the  Daring  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Great  Rebel¬ 

lion,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

36  Bob  the  Waif.  A  Story  of  Life  in  New  York,  by  Howard  Austin 

37  Two  Years  on  a  Raft,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

38  Always  Ready;  or,  The  Best  Engineer  on  the  Road, 

by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

39  Out  With  Buffalo  Bill;  or.  Six  New  York  Boys  in  the  Wild 

West,  by  An  Old  Scout 

40  The  Ghosts  of  Black  Cliff  Hall,  by  Hal  Standish 

41  The  Island  King;  or.  The  Realms  of  the  Sea,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

42  Rory  of  the  Hills;  or,  The  Outlaws  of  Tipperary, 

by  Corporal  Morgan  Rattler 

43  Columbia;  or.  The  Young  Firemen  of  Glendale, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

44  Across  the  Continent  in  the  Air,  by  Allyn  Draper 


45  The  Wolf  Hunters  of  Minnesota,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

46  Larry  Lee,  the  Young  Lighthouse  Keeper, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

47  The  White  World;  or,  The  Slaves  of  Siberia,  by  Howard  Austin 

48  Headlight  Tom,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

49  The  White  Boy  Chief;  or,  The  Terror  of  the  North  Platte, 

by  an  Old  Scout 

50  The  Phantom  Fireman;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mark  Howland’s 

Life,  by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

51  The  Magic  Mountain.  A  Story  of  Exciting  Adventure, 

oy  Howard  Austin 

52  The  Lost  Treasure  Ship;  or,  In  Search  of  a  Million  in  Gold, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

53  The  Red  Caps;  or,  The  Fire  Boys  of  Boylston, 

by  Ex  iFire  Chief  Warden 

54  A  Scout  at  16;  or,  A  Boy’s  Wild  Life  on  the  Frontier, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

55  Ollie,  the  Office  Boy;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Poor  Waif, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

56  On  Board  the  School-Ship  St.  Mary’s;  or,  The  Plucky  Fight 

of  a  Boy  Orphan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

57  Fighting  With  Washington;  or,  The  Boy  Regiment  of  the 

Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

58  Dashing  Dick,  the  Young  Cadet;  or,  Four  Years  at  West 

Point;  by  Howard  Austin 

59  Stanley’s  Boy  Magician;  or.  Lost  in  Africa,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

60  The  Boy  Mail  Carrier;  or,  Government  Service  in  Minnesota, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

61  Roddy,  the  Call  Boy;  or,  Born  to  Be  an  Actor,  by  Gus  Williams 

62  A  Fireman  at  Sixteen;  or,  Through  Flame  and  Smoke, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

63  Lost  at  the  South  Pole;  or,  The  Kingdom  of  Ice, 

by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

64  A  Poor  Irish  Boy;  or,  Fighting  His  Own  Way, 

by  Corp.  Morgan  Rattler 

65  Monte  Cristo,  Jr.;  or,  The  Diamonds  of  the  Borgias, 

by  Howard  Austin 

66  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

67  Jack  Jordan  of  New  York;  or,  A  Nervy  Young  American, 

by  Howard  Austin 

The  Block  House  Boys;  or,  The  Young  Pioneer  of  the  Great 

Lakes,  by  An  Old  Scout 

69  From  Bootblack  to  Broker;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall  Street 

Boy,  by  A  Retired  Broker 

70  Eighteen  Diamond  Eyes;  or,  The  Nine-Headed  Idol  of  Cey¬ 

lon,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

71  Phil,  the  Boy  Fireman;  or,  Through  Flames  to  Victory, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

72  The  Boy  Silver  King;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Two  Lives, 

by  Allyn  Draper 

73  The  Floating  School;  or,  Dr.  Bircham’s  Bad  Boys’  Academy, 

'  by  Howard  Austin 

74  Frank  Fair  in  Congress;  or,  A  Boy  Among  Our  Lawmakers, 

bv  Hal  Standish 

i  75  Dunning  &  Co.,  the  Boy  Brokers,  by  A  Retired  Broker 

76  The  Rocket;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Air,  by  Allyn  Draper 

77  The  First  Glass;  or,  The  Woes  of  Wine.  by  Jno  B.  Dowd 

78  Will,  the  Whaler,  by  Capt.  Tlios.  H.  Wilson 

79  The  Demon  of  the  Desert,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

80  Captain  Lucifer;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Slave  Ship, 

by  Howard  Austin 

81  Nat  o’  the  Night,  by  Berton  Bertrew 

82  The  Search  for  the  Sunken  Ship.  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

83  Dick  Duncan;  or,  The  Blight  of  the  Bowl,  bv  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

84  Daring  Dan,  the  Pride  of  the  Pedee,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

85  The  Iron  Spirit;  or,  The  Mysteries  of  the  Plains, 

by  An  Old  Scout 

86  Roily  Rock;  or.  Chasing  the  Mountain  Bandits,  bv  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

87  Five  Years  in  the  Grassy  Sea,  by  Capt.  thos.  II.  Wilson 

88  The  Mysterious  Cave,  by  Allyn  Draper 

89  The  FIv-by-Nights;  or,  The  Mysterious  Ridprs  of  the  Revolution, 

•  by  Berton  Bertrew 
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A  Weekly  Story  of  the  Adventures  of  Two  Boys  and  a  Girl. 


These  stories  are  written  around  the  lives  of  two  boys  and  a  girl  who  are  thrown  together 
by  fate,  and  form  a  compact  to  stick  by  each  other  through  thick  and  thin,  and  be  in 
every  case 

^  * 

* 

“ALL  FOR  ONE  AND  ONE  FOR  ALL.” 


Ask  Your  peuisd^alet*  pot*  a  Copy. 


1.  Three  Chums  at  School;  or,  All  for  One  and  One  for 

All. 

2.  Three  Chums’  Return  ;  or,  Back  at  School. 

3.  Three  Chums  at  Football;  or,  Hot  Times  on  the  “Grid¬ 

iron.” 

4.  Three  Chums  Defeated;  or,  Ben  Bright’s  Unlucky  Ac¬ 

cident. 

5.  Three  Chums  Aroused;  or,  Squaring  Accounts  with 

Seabright. 

6.  Three  Chums’  Triumph;  or.  Winning  the  Champion¬ 

ship. 

K.  Three  Chums  Accused;  or,  The  Burning  of  Raymond 
Academy. 


8.  Three  Chums  at  Work;  or,  Getting  Ready  for  the 

Road. 

9.  “Three  Chums’  ”  Success;  or,  The  First  Production  of 

the  Play. 

10.  Three  Chums’  Welcome;  or.  Playing  in  Ben’s  Own 

Town. 

11.  Three  Chums’  Foe;  or,  The  Reappearance  of  McMaster. 

12.  Three  Chums’  Rivals;  or,  Almost  the  Same  Play. 

13.  Three  Chums’  Danger;  or.  Playing  to  the  Moonshiners. 

14  Three  Chums’  Despair;  or,  Lost  in  the  Mammoth 

Cave. 

15  Three  Chums’  Great  Race;  or,  Bound  to  be  on  Time 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

24  UNION  SQUARE,  -  NEW  YORR, 
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These  Books  Tell  Yon  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

- - -  "  v 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  art*  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N-  Y. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE.  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  _ _ 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  . 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  vour  friends.  _  ^ 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A. 
Anderson.  V 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. — Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  t>f  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. — Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book.  .  „  „  . 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER.— A  complete  manual 
of  bowling.  Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  and  German  games i;  together  with  rules  and  systems 
of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in#the  T  nited 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  oO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.  Containing 
*  explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  With  illustra- 

.  tions.  „  „ 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arrnnged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.' 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER.— Containing 
tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
Apneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  pub- 
“lished. 

No.  56.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  Aeolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them  ;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  young 
and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects: 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects : 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  * 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  — 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  sul 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition ;  together  with  spe< 
letters. 
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